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This  is  the  final  report  developed  under  contract  MDA  903-77 


C-0365  with  the  Federal  Acquisition  Institute.  In  accord  with  the 


contract  terms,  Dan  Roman  and  Associates  has  conducted  a compre 


hensive  literature  search  on  material  pertaining  to  certification 


has  developed,  tested  and  administered  a questionnaire  on  certifies 


tion  sent  to  professional  associations,  has  conducted  on-site 


interviews  with  representative  professional  associations,  and  has 


compiled  and  analyzed  the  data  from  the  questionnaires  and  field 


research.  This  final  report  also  contains  recommendations  stemming 


from  the  study.  In  addition  to  the  stipulated  contractual  require 


ments,  field  research  was  conducted  at  two  professional  meetings 


to  ascertain  general  attitudes  of  procurement  professionals 


pertaining  to  certification.  An  article  for  informational  purposes 


was  also  completed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Director,  Federal 


Acquisition  Institute 
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Executive  Summary 

/ 

/ 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  certification  pro- 
grams which  have  been  developed  by  professional  associations  to 
find  their  advantages,  disadvantages,  benefits,  costs,  problems, 
and  solutions.  This  report  of  certification  programs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  provides  valuable  insights  as  to  their  possible  applica- 
tion in  the  public  sector,  and  particularly  in  government  pro- 
curement (acquisition). 

t^- 

Over  eighty  certification  programs  offered  by  private  associa- 
tions are  studied,  and  detailed  information  obtained  on  forty-one 
of  them.  In  addition,  field  trips  were  made  to  visit  nine  associa- 
tions offering  such  programs,  and  interviews  conducted.  Association 
members  also  were  surveyed  concerning  their  attitudes  toward  certifi- 
cation . 


The  primary  results  of  this  investigation  are  summarized  as 
fol lows : 

(1)  All  associations  contacted  regarded  their  certifica- 
tion programs  as  definite  assets,  and  plan  to  con- 
tinue and,  in  many  cases,  expand  them. 

(2)  Those  individuals  certified  in  these  programs  stated 
they  have  received  a number  of  benefits  from  certifi- 
cation, including  a feeling  of  greater  professional- 
ism and  professional  recognition.  In  general,  the 
attitude  of  those  certified  is  very  positive  toward 
such  programs. 

(3)  Certain  common  requirements  exist  in  nearly  all  cer- 
tification programs  studied  These  include: 

a)  Work  experience  in  the  field  of  certi- 
fication, as  much  as  ten  years  required 
in  several  programs. 
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b)  Professional  education,  as  little  as  a 
few  courses  ir.  the  field  up  to  as  much 
as  post-doctoral  study. 

c)  Examinations,  in  many  cases  both  oral 
and  written,  usually  very  comprehensive 
and  demanding. 

(4)  The  requirement  to  prepare  certification  standards, 
particularly  for  the  examination,  forces  professions 
carefully  to  define  their  applicable  bodies  of  knowledge 
and  their  limits.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
of  certification  programs,  and  at  the  same  time  a most 
difficult  task. 

(5)  "Grandfathering",  or  waiving  examinations  and  other 
requirements  for  those  practitioners  certified  initial- 
ly is  a controversial  subject  with  strong  arguments 
both  for  and  against  the  practice.  "Grandfathering" 
dilutes  the  effectiveness  of  programs  and  weakens  qual- 
ity control.  Too  much  "grandfathering"  can  destroy 

the  prestige  of  certification,  and  demoralize  those  who 
come  later  and  must  meet  more  exacting  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  "grandf athering"  may  be  necessary 
to  achieve  initial  backing  of  established  practitioners, 
and  thus  a necessary  evil.  In  any  event,  "grandfathering", 
if  employed,  should  be  closely  controlled. 

(6)  Recertification  after  a fixed  time  period  of  from  one  to  five 
years  may  be  desirable  for  new  programs.  Recertifica- 
tion tends  to  strengthen  quality  control  by  encouraging 
study  and  self  improvement,  and,  if  required  of  those 
"grandfathered,"  reduce  the  undesirable  effects  of  "grand- 
fathering." 

(7)  It  is  desirable  to  employ  several  stages  or  steps  in  cer- 
tification programs,  perhaps  with  different  certifica- 
tion designations.  This  may  be  difficult  to  administer, 
but  it  provides  a continuous  incentive  for  self-improve- 
ment. 

(8)  Certification  programs  provide  a very  strong  simulus 

to  professional  education.  A large  upsurge  of  interest 
in  professional  education  can  be  expected  once  certifi- 
cation is  initiated. 


If  certification  programs  are  considered  for  the  public  sector, 
and  particularly  in  procurement,  they  should  be  implemented  only 
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after  careful  study.  The  following  are  areas  which  should  be  thoroughly 
researched  before  certification  is  sponsored  by  government  agencies: 

(1)  The  basic  objectives  of  certification  programs  - for 
example,  are  they  to  establish  a minimum  level  of  com- 
petence or  knowledge? 

(2)  The  legality  of  such  programs. 

(3)  The  probable  reaction  from  unions  and  other  employee 
organizations . 

(4)  The  job  classifications  and  ranges  of  skills  to  be 
certified. 

(5)  The  body  of  knowledge  and  boundaries  of  knowledge  to  which 
certification  is  applicable. 

(6)  The  certification  requirements  such  as  experience,  edu- 
cation, examination,  interviews,  and  the  like. 

(7)  The  administration  of  the  certification  program,  and 
particularly  the  examinations  and  evaluation  of  ex- 
perience and  education. 

(8)  The  requirements  for  recertification. 

(9)  Educational  programs  to  be  offered  in  preparation  for 
certification. 

(10)  Possible  costs  to  the  government  and  individuals  in 
time  and  resources. 

(11)  Possible  effects  on  minorities  and  other  disadvantaged 
groups. 
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CERTIFICATION  PROGRAMS 


"The  method  of  certifying  competence  by  examination  is  so  widely 
understood  and  appreciated  that  it  is  dangerous  to  neglect  it." 
(Carr-Saunders  and  Wilson,  The  Professions) 

Introduction 

Why  is  the  certification  process  attracting  more  and  more  nation- 
al attention?  Why  are  more  and  more  professional  associations  de- 
veloping and  sponsoring  certification  programs?  Is  certification 
a valid  measure  of  professional  competence?  To  what  extent  does 
certification  benefit  the  individual,  the  organization,  the  profes- 
sion and  society?  Is  professional  certification  a process  which 
should  be  investigated  and  implemented  in  the  Government? 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  certification  programs 
which  have  been  developed  by  professional  associations.  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  these  certification  programs?  How  are  they 
administered?  What  are  the  experiences  with  these  programs  and  what 
perceived  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  there? 

The  current  upsurge  in  the  interest  in  professional  certifica- 
tion, and  the  number  of  certification  programs  offered  by  associa- 
tions is  the  result  of  a search  for  greater  professionalism.— ^ 

The  current  (1977)  Encyclopedia  of  Associations  lists  over  one  hun- 
dred associations  offering  some  form  of  certification  today  for 

practitioners  in  a broad  range  of  vocational,  semi-professional, 
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and  professional  fields.  The  spectrum  extends  from  programs  in 
anesthesiology  and  neurological  surgery  to  purchasing  and  credit 
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management.  It  is  possible  to  be  certified  competent  in  most  of  the 
major  fields  of  medicine,  accounting,  engineering,  insurance,  data 
processing,  and  management.  Medicine  presents  the  widest  choice  of 
certification  fields,  with  at  least  fifteen  programs  currently  offered. 
A number  of  associations,  such  as  the  American  College  of  Home  Nursing 
Administrators  and  the  National  Pest  Control  Association,  which  do 
not  presently  have  certification  programs,  are  seriously  considering 
them.  Undoubtedly  other  associations  not  identified  are  also  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  developing  certification  programs. 


Background 


The  certification  programs  discussed  in  this  report  are  sponsored 
by  professional  associations.  The  standards  established  as  prere- 
quisite to  certification  have  been  developed  as  guidelines  for  accom- 
plishment. The  standards  vary  by  profession  and  association  but  in- 
variably certification  processes  include  any  one  or  a combination  of 
the  following:  (1)  appropriate  experience;  (2)  formal  training  or 

education;  and  (3)  examinations.  Most  of  the  better  known  certifica- 

3/ 

tion  programs  today  require  examinations  and  some  experience.— 

In  many  instances  there  are  educational  requirements.  If  the  edu- 
cational requirements  are  not  explicit  as  a condition  of  certifica- 
tion, the  educational  requirements  are  nevertheless  implied  in  the 
examination  process. 

The  objectives  of  certification  are  usually  to  encourage  individu- 
al development,  a professional  approach  to  the  function  involved,  to 
establish  a standard  of  attcinment,  and  to  promote  the  function  as 
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being  a profession  with  attendant  status  implications  to  other  in- 
teracting activities  and  the  public.  Some  functions  have  tradition- 
ally been  recognized  as  professional.  Certification  in  such  instances 
serves  as  validation  in  maintaining  established  qualification  levels. 
Other  functions  have  sought  or  are  seeking  to  broaden  and  profession- 
alize their  activities.  Certification  in  such  instances  is  impor- 
tant in  delineating  desired  activities  and  standards. 

Professionalism  is  normally  associated  with  status  and  economic 

rewards.  Aspiring  to  professional  recognition  is  unrealistic  if 

the  function  is  vocational  in  content  and  the  practitioners  lack 

professional  posture  and  motivation.  Many  semi-professional  or 

vocational  functions  want  professional  recognition  but  are  not  yet 

4/ 

accepted  as  professions.- 

Professions,  as  opposed  to  vocations,  traditionally  are  character- 
ized by  long  and  sometimes  arduous  periods  of  formal  training,  an 
identifiable  body  of  knowledge  and  philosophy,  recognized  standards 
of  performance  and  behavior,  and  a sense  of  devotion  and  dedication 
of  members  to  the  profession. 

There  is  often  confusion  associated  with  professional  identifica- 
tion because  of  the  tendency  to  relate  professionalism  to  activities 
such  as  medicine,  law,  and  dentistry.  There  are  professionals,  such 
as  the  aforementioned,  uho  operate  as  independent  economic  entities, 
and  there  are  people  who  meet  the  criteria  of  professionals  but  who 
are  really  professional  employees.  The  trend  appears  to  be  toward 
a decline  in  the  number  of  economically  and  operationally  independent 
professionals  and  towards  ar  increasing  proportion  of  the  work  force 
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of  salaried  or  organ!  itionally  affiliated  professional  employees. 

A professional  employee  is  still  a professional.  If  a person 
selects  a professional  career  pattern  and  wants  professional  recog- 
nition an  obligation  is  also  incurred  for  professional  demeanor  and 
performance.  Realistically,  not  all  professionals  are  of  equal 
or  predictable  ability.  Achieving  professional  stature  is  only  an 
indication  that  there  is  an  occupational  standard  of  professionalism 
and  that  the  individual  has  been  exposed  to  that  standard.  There  are 
diverse  levels  of  competence  in  all  professions.  There  are  always 
both  good  and  bad  practitioners.  Even  though  the  competence  range 
may  widely  vary  in  a profession,  it  is  still  important  to  set  some 
standards  for  professional  exposure.  Professional  standards  as  pre- 
viously mentioned  represent  a goal  for  prospective  practitioners, 
serve  to  establish  an  identifiable  body  of  knowledge  associated  with 
the  profession,  and  provide  credibility  for  the  practitioners  with 
other  professionals  and  the  public. 

There  are  almost  as  many  definitions  of  the  word  "profession"  in 
the  voluminous  literature  devoted  to  this  subject  as  there  are  authors 
commenting  on  it.  The  key  issue,  from  the  viewpoint  of  certification 
analysis,  is  that  nearly  all  the  definitions  include  some  recognition 
of  the  requirement  for  occupational  standards  and  quality  control. 

The  distinguished  sociologist,  Talcot  Parsons,  observes  that  a key 
characteristic  of  professionals  is  'Authority,"  which  is  based  upon 
their  superior  technical  competence  in  some  department  of  learning 
or  science.  This  gives  them  authority  over  people  who  are,  or 
reputed  to  be,  their  superiors  in  social  status,  in  intellectual 
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attainments,  or  in  moral  character.  As  Parsons  sa/s,  this  author- 
ity is  possible  "because  the  area  of  professional  authority  is  lim- 
ited to  a particularly  technically  defined  field. 

Given  the  necessity  for  professionals  to  have  primacy  of  know- 
ledge in  their  fields,  how  does  the  profession  assure  that  this  com- 
petence exists?  The  assurance  of  competence  is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  obtain  public  respect  and  recognition,  and  also  for  internal  con- 
trol. At  this  point  it  is  well  to  note  that  recognized  ability  is 
a necessary,  but  not  sufficient  condition  for  professional i sit-  - - a 
requirement  not  fully  understood,  or  more  likely  overlooked  by  many 
of  the  aspiring  professions. 

Objective  measures  of  professional  competence,  such  as  certifica- 
tion, are  of  particular  importance  in  professions  in  which  the  client 
is  unable  to  evaluate  the  proficiency  of  the  practitioner.  Where 
there  has  been  a certification  process  the  client  can  have  at  least 
some  assurance  of  minimal  professional  exposure.  Half  of  all  clients 
of  lawyers  lose  their  cases;  does  this  mean  that  the  losing  lawyers 
were  incompetent?  Many  patients  die,  in  spite  of  excellent  treat- 
ment. How  can  society  separate  the  inept  from  the  competent,  when  the 
observed  results  of  the  professional's  service  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  ability?  When  inspection  of  immediate  results  is  difficult 
or  inconclusive,  proxy  measures  of  competence  must  be  found.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  client  or  customer  is  a good  judge  of  the 
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product,  as  in  engineering,  professional  controls  tend  to  be  weak. 
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Registration,  Certification,  and  Licensing  - - 
The  Three  Levels  of  Professional  Control 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  guarantee  of  a minimum  level  of  com- 
petence has  been  the  sine  qua  non  of  professionalism.  Three  levels 
of  control  to  assure  this  competence  have  been  developed  by  professional 
groups,  often  in  cooperation  with  the  government.  These  levels,  in 
order  of  their  degree  of  control  possible,  are  registration,  certif- 
ication, and  licensing.—^ 

Registration,  the  weakest  control  technique,  is  merely  the  list- 
ing of  names  of  practitioners  with  an  association  or  government  agency. 
There  are  few  requirements  for  registration,  usually  only  a fee,  often 
only  enough  to  offset  administrative  costs.  Registration  may  also 
be  a form  of  promotion  for  the  practitioner,  giving  him  the  opportun- 
ity to  inform  potential  clients  of  his  availability  and  qualifications. 
This  can  be  particularly  useful  when  the  profession  frowns  on  adver- 
tising, as  has  been  traditionally  the  case  of  law,  dentistry  and  med- 
icine. Registration  by  the  government  can  also  be  a device  to  as- 
sist in  taxation,  or  to  assist  law  enforcement.  Taxicabs  must  be 
registered  and  numbered,  for  example,  so  that  customers  who  have 
been  molested  or  victimized  can  easily  identify  the  offending  driver. 

Certification  is  the  second  form  of  control,  and  it  is  a much  more 
powerful  tool  than  registration.  Certification  requires  that  the 
applicant  not  only  register,  but  must  meet  in  addition  other  re- 
quirements designed  to  prove  a minimum  level  of  competence.  While 
certification  generally  is  thought  of  as  a control  which  applies  to 
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people,  it  is  also  done  with  products.  The  Good  Housekeeping  Seal, 
for  example,  is  a private  certification  arrangement  designed  to 
assure  buyers  of  quality.  One  of  the  most  interesting  certifica- 
tion agencies  for  products  is  the  Royal  Warrant  of  the  royal  house- 
hold in  Great  Britain.  Products  desiring  the  Royal  Warrant,  which 
authorizes  the  coveted  royal  coat  of  arms  and  "By  appointment..." 
statement  on  product  labels,  is  obtained  by  application  to  a royal 
commission  for  product  certification.  Other  organizations  giving 
product  certification  are  the  Underwriters  Laboratories,  the  Consum- 
ers Union,  and  Consumers  Research. 

Certification  of  people  by  professional  associations  is,  of  course, 
not  the  only  form  of  personal  certification.  Colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  technical  schools  give  diplomas  for  successful  completion 
of  requirements,  and  these  are  a form  of  private  certification  of 
individuals.  Since  the  quality  of  schools  and  their  requirements 
for  graduation  vary  widely,  certification  from  these  sources  is 
open  to  a variety  of  interpretation.  This  is  also  a possibility 
for  certifications  granted  by  associations.  As  a point  of  interest, 
many  colleges  and  universities  offer  non-degree  "Certification  Pro- 
grams" which  normally  are  less  demanding  than  "degree  programs." 

The  degree  programs  are  themselves,  of  course,  certification  programs 
under  a different  label. 

As  indicated  above,  certification  of  individuals  usually  involves 
standardized  examinations  as  proof  of  quality.  If  certification  is 
not  a legal  requirement  for  practicing  an  occupation,  and  is  done 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  individual,  it  normally  is  considered 
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consistent  with  traditions  of  individual  freedom  and  opportunity. 
Certification  of  accountants,  for  example,  is  a function  of  the 
state,  but  one  does  not  have  to  be  designated  a C.P.A.  to  prac- 
tice accountancy.  The  same  is  true  of  architects.  In  some  states 
certification  of  architects  is  offered  by  the  state,  but  failure 
to  achieve  such  certification  is  not  a bar  to  the  practice  of  the 
profession. 

Licensure  is  the  third  and  most  powerful  method  of  control. 

Since  it  has  been  subjected  to  widespread  abuse,  it  also  is  the 
most  controversial.  Licensure  requires  that  individuals  meet 
certain  legal  requirements  if  they  wish  to  practice  an  occupation. 

In  this  sense  it  is  similar  to  the  control  techniques  employed  by 
the  medieval  guilds.  Licensure  is  controlled  by  the  state,  which 
establishes  basic  requirements.  Licensure  may  be  initiated  by  the 
public  through  its  representatives  in  state  legislatures,  or  by 
individual  trades  or  professions.  Since  licensure  erects  barriers 
to  entry  and  prohibits  free  practice  of  occupations,  it  is  considered 
the  least  consistant  with  democratic  traditions  and  freedom  of 
opportunity. 

A common  pattern  of  progression  recognized  by  many  students  of 

professionalism  is  for  professions  to  begin  with  registration,  later 

move  into  the  intermediate  stage  of  certification,  and  finally  achieve 

the  ultimate  objective  of  complete  co.ttrol  o.  entry  into  their  profes- 
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sions  through  licensure.—  As  described  by  Milton  Friedman,  aspiring 
professional  groups  "...inevitably  press  for  the  extension  of  registra- 
tion to  cei  ification  and  of  certification  to  licensure ...  registration 
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tends  to  be  the  first  step  toward  certification  and  licensure."-" 

Sometimes  certification  alone  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 

objectives  of  licensing.  This  happens  when  certification  becomes 

traditional  for  certain  positions,  or  certification  gives  certified 

practitioners  such  an  advantage  that  non-certif ied  individuals  are 

unable  to  compete.  Carr-Saunders  and  Wilson  point  out  that  in  the 

merchant  marine  it  has  become  traditional  for  appointments  to  go  only 

to  certified  men.— ^ In  many  states,  there  is  a tendency  for  account- 
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ing  firms  and  others  to  hire  only  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
Advantages  of  Certification 

What  benefits  exist  in  certification?  How  do  individuals  ben- 
efit? Are  there  any  advantages  to  the  organization  of  which  the 
individual  is  a member?  Are  there  societal,  implications? 

In  a technologically  dynamic  society  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  professional  advancement  and  economic  reward  without 


personal  growth.  Knowledge  requirements  are  increasingly  intensify- 
ing because  of  external  and  internal  pressures  for  professional  obliga- 
tion and  performance.  Status  quoism  is  out!  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  individual  professional  survival  is  contingent  on 
personal  self  improvement;  self  improvement  with  attendant  perform- 
ance requires  an  expanded  general  awareness  of  developing  knowledge, 
methods,  and  tools,  as  well  as  sharpened  skills  related  to  immediate 
professional  obligations.  A broader  awareness  - educational  per- 
spective is  important  in  understanding,  adapting,  and  utilizing 
knowledge  from  the  general  to  the  specific  context  of  one's  profession. 
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New  career  patterns  are  developing  and  the  knowledge  requirements 
for  satisfactory  performance  are  shifting  within  traditional  func- 
tions. Knowledge,  activity  and  performance  which  may  have  been 
satisfactory  a few  years  ago  are  today  often  painfully  inadequate. 

There  is  a very  real  danger  in  a technologically  dynamic  society  for 
human  obsolescence.  Human  obsolescence  must  be  minimized;  it  is 
dangerous  and  costly  to  the  individual,  the  immediate  organization, 
and  to  society. 

Certification  programs  which  are  offered  by  professional  assoc- 
iations provide  individuals  the  opportunity  to  increase  their 
prestige  and  credibility  by  meeting  professional  standards,  as 
Moore  says,  "In  his  relations  with  the  public... the  professional 

seeks:  authentication  as  a genuine  and  competent  specialist;  » 

12/ 

status  and  prestige..."  — The  more  demanding  the  requirements  for 
certification,  generally  speaking,  the  greater  is  the  payoff  in 
prestige  and  credibility.  Since  this  social  power  often  can  be  con- 
verted to  economic  power,  this  advantage  can  be  very  real.  If  the 
certification  requirements  are  weak  or  not  related  to  work  require- 
ments, however,  the  advantages  are  less  certain.  Moore  points  out 
that  although  the  Certified  Life  Underwriters  must  take  a demanding 
examination,  the  content  of  the  examination  is  so  unrelated  to  the 
actual  work  performed  by  the  underwriters  that,  "all  that  can  be 
claimed  is  that  the  successful  candidate  for  certification  has  a 
mark  of  differential  prestige,  not  that  only  such  a person  may  prac- 
tice the  trade. 


One  indication  of  how  ir.  ich  individuals  value  the  prestige  is  the 


frequency  with  which  those  certified  use  the  certification  initials 
behind  their  names  in  professional  correspondence.  Medical  doctors, 
college  professors,  accountants,  architects,  to  name  a few  frequent- 
ly do  so;  with  others,  the  practice  is  less  common. 

Certification,  like  other  indications  of  professionalism,  is 
important  to  those  in  the  "aspiring  professions"  in  their  drive 
for  professional  recognition  and  in  competition  with  other  professions. 

Strauss  says  purchasing  agents  need  such  recognition  in  their  con- 

14/ 

flicts  with  other  departments. — Grammor  also  notes  that  purchasing 
agents  are  frustrated  by  their  lack  of  professional  prestige  in 
their  competition  with  engineers,  professional  lawyers,  profession- 
ally qualified  scientists  and  others  who  are  "...being  appointed  to 
top  purchasing  jobs  over  the  heads  of  old  established  buying  office 


One  of  the  major  advantages  of  certification  by  examination  for 
a profession  is  the  academic  discipline  it  forces.  Those  taking 
the  examination  must  be  advised  beforehand  of  the  body  of  knowledge 
they  will  be  held  responsible  for,  and  examinations  developed  along 
these  lines.  This  requires  a careful  definition  of  the  substance 
and  limits  of  this  professional  body  of  knowledge.  It  means  that  the 
profession,  if  it  takes  its  responsibilities  seriously,  must  classify 
this  knowledge  and  assemble  it  in  an  understandable  manner.  The 
whole  process  stimulates  research,  discussion,  and  analysis,  all 
of  which  can  be  most  rewarding  for  the  profession. 


Many  organizations  find  it  worthwhile  to  insure  a minimum  level 
of  knowledge  of  their  employees  by  certification.  The  previously 
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cited  Ernst  and  Ernst  study  of  certification  states  that  in  the 

leading  public  accounting  firms,  consideration  is  being  given  to 

extending  the  requirement  for  certification  as  a condition  of 

employment  to  include  not  only  accountants,  but  all  management  consul- 

16/ 

tants. — A recent  article  in  Purchasing  magazine  pointed  out  that 
certification  provides  a "definite  standard  of  professionalism," 
and  is  a way  for  the  senior  in  an  organization  to  tell  if  his  sub- 
ordinates have  the  technical  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  perform  in 

• r 17/ 

a satisfactory  manner. — 

The  advantages  of  certification  to  society  are  much  more  complex. 
The  social  benefit  of  certification  claimed  by  all  professions  is  that 
it  guarantees  society  a certain  level  of  minimum  professional  know- 
ledge in  its  practitioners.  This  allegedly  protects  society  from 
abuses  by  the  inept,  unskilled  and  uneducated.  Unfortunately  it  does 
not  guarantee  protection  against  the  practitioners  who  are  dishonest, 
lazy,  or  out  of  date.  In  fact,  it  may  tend  to  strengthen  their 
ability  to  mislead  the  public.  Most  professional  associations  have 
either  codes  and/or  certification  revocation  procedures  to  bring 
sanctions  against  unethical  practitioners;  unfortunately  in  many 
instances,  these  have  not  proved  to  be  effective. 

The  strongest  arguments  for  assuring  society  of  a minimum  level 

of  knowledge  through  certification  normally  are  made  for  professions 

18/ 

in  which  the  public  welfare  is  involved,  such  as  medicine. — If  a 
profession  can  prove  that  public  health  will  be  endangered  without 
this  protection,  the  task  of  gaining  public  support  for  certification 
and  licensure  is  easier.  Some  professions  go  to  great  lengths  in 
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developing  such  arguments.  Barbers,  for  example,  base  their  claims 
for  certification  and  licensure  on  the  argument  that  they  have  cer- 
tain responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of  public  health,  and  that 

19  / 

their  training  reflects  this.  — 

Disadvantages  of  Certification 

Certification,  as  in  any  process  or  concept,  has  both  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  There  are  disadvantages  which  could  de- 
velop procedurally  and  there  are  disadvantaees  which  stem  from  philo- 
sophical positions.  It  is  important  to  recognize  these  real  or 
potential  disadvantages  and  weigh  them  against  the  perceived  ad- 
vantages of  certification. 

Certification  is  no  guarantee  of  performance.  No  program,  no 
exposure  represents  positive  validation  that  applicable  informa- 
tion has  been  presented  or  if  it  has,  that  the  recipient  really 
understands  this  information  in  a proper  contextual  framework.  There 
is  further  no  way  to  guarantee  that  any  person  exposed  to  what  is 
determined  to  be  relevant  information  has  the  motivation  or  ability 
to  apply  it. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  implication  that  achieving 
a professional  standard  is  only  a beginning  - not  an  end.  Too  many 
professionals  go  into  mental  hibernation  once  a degree  is  granted 
or  an  initial  certification  standard  is  achieved.  True  professional- 
ism implies  continued  growth.  Certification  should  represent  a 
growing  or  evolving  standard  of  accomplishment.  To  minimize  the 
potential  danger  of  a stagnant  standard,  systems  for  recertification 
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have  to  be  developed  and  incorporated  into  certification  programs. 

There  are  several  procedural  problems  which  must  be  addressed  in 
establishing  and  promoting  a certification  program.  What  can  be 
done  to  accomodate  or  motivate  old  line  experienced  people  in  the 
profession?  Many  times  these  people  have  proven  performance  but 
are  not  motivated  to  take  examinations  and  formal  training  or 
education.  Or,  worse  yet,  these  people  have  come  to  terms  with  them- 
selves and  are  not  motivated  for  personal  growth.  If  they  hold 
senior  positions  it  is  possible  that  the  entire  organization  may 
stack  up  in  back  of  them,  especially  if  by  organizational  position 
they  establish  the  pace  and  climate  in  the  organization. 

Are  the  certification  standards  reasonable  and  relevant?  How  were 
they  derived?  Is  there  any  provision  for  periodic  review  and  modifica- 
tion to  accomodate  change? 

Setting  up  a certification  program  can  have  negative  connotations 
if  certification  is  not  incorporated  as  an  important  element  in 
hiring  and  promotional  practices.  There  must  be  economic  incentives 
other  than  personal  incentives  for  self-improvement. 

The  certification  program  can  have  little  professional  acceptance 
if  it  is  not  carefully  designed  and  administered  by  professionally 
recognized  people.  The  qualification  standards  must  be  realistic 
and  the  examination  process  beyond  reproach  if  the  program  is  to  have 
integrity  and  acceptance. 

There  are,  of  course,  obvious  costs  to  the  individual  who  aspires 
to  certification  in  time  and  money  required  to  prepare  for  certifica- 
tion examinations,  and  the  monetary  cost  of  taking  the  examinations 
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themselves.  The  cost  of  preparation  in  time  and  effort  vary  from 
program  to  program,  and  may  be  considerable. 

In  terms  of  preparation  time,  and  sometimes  cost  to  the  examinee, 

. a common  objection  to  certification  examinations  is  that  they  tend 

to  cover  a broad  area  of  knowledge,  sometimes  much  more  than  the 
individual  will  be  required  to  use  in  actual  practice.  A student 
taking  certifying  examinations  in  psychiatry,  for  example,  must 
learn  the  bones  of  the  body.  Law  students  planning  to  practice 
criminal  law  must,  in  order  to  pass  bar  examinations,  have  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  law  of  contracts.  Goode  points  out  that  this 
wide  range  of  knowledge  is  required,  "The  profession  requires  far 
more  education  from  its  trainees  than  the  containing  community 
demands ...  This  allows  the  profession  to  enjoy  more  prestige... 
than  can  other  occupations."—/ 

In  terms  of  monetary  cost  to  the  individual,  certification  in- 
volves two  basic  expenses,  the  cost  of  special  courses  and  other 
preparatory  material.  These  costs  may  be  quite  great,  particularly 
in  the  established  professions,  such  as  accounting,  law  and  medicine. 
In  occupations  which  have  less  claim  to  acceptance  as  professions, 
this  monetary  cost  tends  to  be  less.  The  monetary  cost  of  the 
examinations  themselves  generally  is  minimal,  with  a few  significant 
exceptions. 

Moving  from  the  individual  to  the  organization  and  some  philo- 
sophical issues,  it  is  found  that  criticisms  of  certification  are 
not  based  on  certification  per  se , but  rather  on  certification  as 
it  relates  to  profession clism  and  its  effect  on  the  organization. 
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While  professionalism  has  advantages  for  the  organization  in  raising 
standards  of  competence,  it  may  also  have  drawbacks,  as  noted  in  a 
number  of  studies  2_2/  ^3/ 

According  to  these  critics,  as  organizations  become  more  professional, 
they  may  experience  difficulties  in  retaining  the  loyalty  of  their 
professional  employee.  The  professional  develops  a loyalty  to  his 
profession  at  the  expense  of  the  organization,  and  conflict  may  oc- 
cur. Often  the  more  employees  see  themselves  as  professionals,  the 
less  likely  they  are  to  accept  bureaucratic  controls.  Typical  ex- 
amples of  this  are  the  Army  physician  objecting  to  military  regu- 
lations and  the  government  scientist  complaining  about  his  lack 
of  freedom  to  publish  the  results  of  his  research. 

Finally,  when  considering  what  disadvantages  certification  may 
have  when  viewed  from  the  context  of  the  total  society,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  there  are  certain  very  powerful  objections  to  this  form  of 
testing  and  control.  The  objections,  however,  center  almost  entire- 
ly around  certification  as  a prerequisite  for  licensure.  Voluntary 
certification,  or  certification  when  it  is  not  a legal  requirement 
for  practicing  a profession,  is  much  more  favorably  viewed. 

Certification  as  a prerequisite  for  licensure  has  sometimes  been 
praised,  but  more  often  censured.  The  argument  against  certifica- 
tion as  a prerequisite  for  legal  licensure  is  that  it  gives  those 
admitted  to  the  professional  brotherhood  monopolistic  control  of 
their  profession,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a democratic 
society.  Wilensky  points  out,  for  example,  that  occupations 
aspiring  to  higher  status  as  professions  follow  a pattern  of  development 
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which  includes  a number  of  steps  leading  to  the  ultimate  objective 
of  controlling  entrance  to  the  profession.  Once  this  control  is 
achieved,  the  profession  is  in  a position  to  limit  the  number  of 
practitioners.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  forces  professional 
fees  to  higher  and  higher  levels  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  total 
quantity  of  services  provided  to  the  public  may  be  reduced.  In  the 
end,  society  pays  more  for  less,  while  the  profession  achieves  se- 
curity, wealth,  and  prestige  at  the  expense  of  those  it  is  pledged 
to  serve. 

Professions  typically  have  sought  legal  support  for  certification 

as  a prerequisite  for  licensure.  Grant  decries  this  as  a return 

to  the  guild  system  whereby  the  medieval  guilds  encouraged  governments 

to  enact  laws  designed  to  curtail  admission  to  the  profession,  and 

24/ 

thus  decrease  competition. — Adam  Smith,  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
states,  "It  is  to  prevent  the  reduction  in... profit,  by  restraining 
that  free  competition. .. that  all  corporations  (i.e.,  guilds)  and 
the  greater  part  of  corporation  law,  have  been  es  tablished. 

Watkins  notes  that  state  legislatures  are  responding  to  demands 
for  widening  the  scope  of  certification  and  licensure  to  more  pro- 
fessions and  quotes  a prominent  educator,  "Today  there  is  a whole 
new  level  of  subprofessionals  or  paraprofessionals  in  society"  who 
in  order  to  upgrade  their  status,  "are  seeking  certification." 

Friedman  complains  that  state  legislatures  have  been  almost  powerless 
to  resist  the  pressures  of  these  groups  demanding  legal  support  in 

their  efforts  to  obtain  control  of  admittance  through  certification 
27/ 

and  licensure.  Moore  describes  this  as  the  economic  "Balkanizing" 
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of  labor  markets  as  more  and  more  'arriers  to  entry  are  created. — ' 

On  the  other  hand,  an  editorial  in  a recent  Wall  Street  Journal  com- 
ments on  a reaction  against  such  monopolistic  activities,  noting  that 
Governor  Jerry  Brown  in  California  has  tried  to  loosen  the  control  of 
state  licensing  boards  over  entry  into  a wide  variety  of  professions, 
while  newer  reports  in  The  New  York  Times  tell  of  similar  reactions 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.— ^ ^ 

A final  important  consideration  for  the  government  in  entertain- 
ing the  prospect  of  internal  certification  programs  revolves  around 
the  legal  implications  of  such  a process.  It  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  this  study  to  examine  the  legal  aspects  but  most  assuredly 
they  must  be  confronted  before  a certification  program  is  initiated. 

The  Professional  Association  and  Certification 

Associations  play  a key  role  in  American  business.  These  associations 
are  rapidly  growing  in  both  numbers  and  membership.  The  Encyclopedia 
of  Associations  now  lists  several  thousand  associations  having  a 
national  interest  or  scope.  Not  all  of  these,  of  course,  are  pro- 
fessional associations  - many  represent  recreational  or  special 
interests,  and  many  others  are  more  nearly  similar  to  trade  unions 
than  to  professional  associations.  The  major  distinction  between  trade 
unions  and  professional  associations , is  that  trade  unions  engage 
in  collective  bargaining  while  professional  associations  do  not. 

This  difference  is  not  distinct,  however,  since  some  traditional 


professional  associations  have  engaged  in  collective  bargaining,  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  education  ^ield. — 
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The  motivations  for  establishing  professional  organizations  are 
mixed,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  primary  motivation  for  the 


formation  of  most  professional  associations  is  the  long  term  econ- 
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omic  advantage  of  the  members. — ! — This  objective  may  be  a 


positive  benefit  for  society  if  this  economic  advantage  is  to  be 

achieved  by  an  emphasis  on  improved  competence  and  better  performance, 

rather  than  reduction  of  competition  and  monopolistic  control.  Other 

motivations  are  often  an  apparent  strong  element  of  altruism  and 

sincere  desire  to  serve.— ^ The  social  rewards  of  association  member- 
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ship  also  are  a strong  attraction  for  many. — ' Indeed,  Carr-Saunders 
and  Wilson  point  out  that  many  of  the  early  associations  were  pri- 
marily social  clubs,  established  for  friendly  and  convivial  meetings.—' 
Moore  also  notes  that  at  professional  conventions  "...the  convivial 
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ity... makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  meetings  of 
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leading  intellectuals  and  war  veterans." — 

The  professional  association  is  a powerful  weapon  in  the  stra- 
tegic planning  of  the  aspiring  professions.  As  Wilensky  notes, 
the  formation  of  a professional  association  is  accomplished  early 


in  the  drive  for  professional  status,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
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emphasis  on  training  and  education." 

The  association  is  the  vehicle  used  by  the  professional  activists 
to  separate  the  competent  from  the  incompetent,  and  this  task  may 
even  become  its  primary  responsibility.  Certification  is,  of  course, 
the  means  whereby  this  division  often  is  done  by  the  association. 

The  requirement  to  identify  the  competent  and  reject  the  incompetent 
requires  that  professional  tasks  be  identified  and  internal  conflicts 
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between  practitioners  of  different  backgrounds  be  resolved. 

The  requirement  that  associations  define  the  body  of  knowledge 
of  interest  to  their  practitioners  may  result  in  conflict  between 
associations.  Professions  often  overlap  in  their  areas  of  interest, 
for  example,  tax  lawyers  and  tax  accountants,  or  sociologists  and 
psychologists.  This  conflict  may  be  brought  to  a head  by  the 
certification  process,  when  both  professions  claim  the  same  subject 
matter.  This  occasionally  comes  to  the  notice  of  the  public  when 
bitter  disputes  break  out  in  professional  journals  between  the 
professions,  as  on  the  case  of  the  psychologists  and  sociologists. 

"They  (the  psychologists) .. .have  been  deluding  themselves  - both 
because  they  have  rationalized  crass  motives  by  assuming  a noble 
posture  and  because  they  have,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  moved 
toward  putting  all  of  an  academic  profession  into  a straight  jacket."— ^ 

The  professional  associations  historically  have  led  the 
drive  for  state  licensure  of  their  professions.  Wilensky,  in  his 
discussion  of  the  professionalizing  process,  notes  that  the  fourth 
step  of  this  process  often  is  political  agitation  to  win  support 
of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  job  territory.  This  is  done  when 
state  legislatures  respond  to  pressure  from  the  association  and  pass 
laws  saying  that  the  performance  of  a "professional"  act  by  someone 
who  is  outside  the  profession  is  a crime.  Wilensky  also  notes, 
however,  that  while  legal  regulation  may  be  an  expedient  of  an 
occupation  "on  the  make,"  such  regulation  is  not  inevitable, 

"legal  protection  is  apparently  not  an  integral  part  of  any  natural 


history  of  professionalism." 
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While  many  associations  are  content  to  offer  certification 
on  a voluntary  basis,  others  have  been  successful  in  not  only 
getting  legal  support  for  certification  and  licensure,  but  also  in 
obtaining  delegation  to  them  from  state  administrative  organs  of  the 
right  to  establish  certification  and  licensure  standards.  When  an 
association  has  achieved  such  recognition,  it,  in  effect,  is  no  long- 
er a private  organization,  but  has  become  an  administrative  arm  of 
the  state.  Through  its  control  over  certification  and  licensure,  the 
association  decides  who  will  be  admitted  to  the  profession,  and 
who  will  not  be  admitted.  It  also  decides  how  many,  if  any,  will 
be  admitted  each  year.  Such  absolute  control  has  been  challenged 
in  the  courts  as  being  contrary  to  democratic  traditions,  and  while 
the  courts  have  overturned  some  restrictive  acts  by  state  legisla- 
tures, they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  this  strong  movement  of 
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professional  association  to  control  many  occupations. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  which  must  be  undertaken  by  the  associa- 
tion before  it  initiates  a certification  program  is  a definition  of  the 
requirements  for  certification.  As  indicated  earlier,  these  may  con- 
sist of  appropriate  experience,  formal  course  work,  examination,  and 
subscription  to  a standard  of  conduct.  Major  decisions  which  associa- 
tions must  make  are  whether  or  not  all  association  members  will  be 
required  to  qualify  for  certification,  or  whether  the  requirements 
will  be  waived  for  some  ("grandfathering") , recertification  require- 
ments, whether  or  not  certification  will  be  limited  to  members  only. 
Also,  are  there  provisions,  where  a sufficient  cause  exists,  for  cer- 
tification revocation. 


Vi 
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The  administration  of  certification  programs  by  associations  may 
be  a significant  effort,  particularly  in  the  larger  associations  with 
many  thousands  of  members.  Administration  of  such  programs  involves 
obtaining  associations’  approval  of  the  concept,  deciding  on  the  body 
of  knowledge  to  be  covered,  identifying  individuals  to  prepare  and 
grade  the  examinations,  setting  pass-fail  standards,  notifying  applicants 
of  when  and  where  to  take  the  examinations  and  the  results  they  achieve, 
setting  up  the  physical  facilities  for  giving  and  monitoring  exam- 
inations, insuring  security  of  the  examinations  and  completed  test 
papers,  and  financing  the  entire  process.  It  also  may  involve  ad- 
vertising the  program  and  offering  academic  courses  to  those  inter- 
ested in  preparing  themselves  for  the  examination. 

As  indicated  in  this  introduction,  certification  programs 
offered  by  associations  have  a great  many  advantages,  but  also 
some  disadvantages.  They  can  give  status,  prestige,  confidence, 
and  a sense  of  professional  pride  to  the  individual.  They  force  the 
profession  to  define  its  body  of  knowledge,  classify  it,  and  pre- 
sent it  in  an  intelligible  way.  In  doing  so,  they  generate  research, 
analysis  and  discussion.  On  the  negative  side,  certification  pro- 
grams cannot  guarantee  performance.  To  be  valid  they  must  have 
intellectual  vigor  and  administrative  integrity,  they  must  reflect 
representative  standards,  they  can  be  costly  in  time  and  effort, 
and,  if  they  become  a prerequisite  to  licensure,  they  can  result 
in  the  profession  obtaining  a monopoly  in  its  field,  a situation 


which  may  be  subject  to  abuse. 


Survey  of  Associations  and  Analysis  of  Data 


The  forty-three  certification  programs  examined  are  divided 
into  two  separate  groups  — one-level  and  multi-level.  The  one- 
level  certification  programs  are  designed  to  establish  a minimum 
level  of  competence  or  knowledge  in  a specific  discipline,  while 
the  multi-level  programs  allow  for  several  levels  of  competence  or 
knowledge  in  one  or  more  disciplines.  The  trend  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  multi-level  or  multi-discipline  programs,  which  allow 
for  somewhat  greater  flexibility  and  provide  for  a continuous  incen- 
tive for  professional  advancement. 

The  study  provided  for  twenty-nine  categories  of  information 
about  certification  programs  and  the  associations  which  sponsor 
them.  Certification  programs  sponsored  by  other  organizations,  such 
as  state  governments,  were  not  included. 

The  size  of  organizations  sponsoring  these  programs  ranged  from 
the  American  Society  for  Quality  Control  (ASQC)  with  28,000  members 
to  the  American  College  of  Laboratory  Animal  Medicine  (ACLAM)  with 
245.  In  general,  associations  with  less  than  500  members  were  not 
included  unless  they  had  very  well  established  programs. 

It  is  considered  that  the  date  certification  was  initiated,  the 
total  number  certified,  and  the  number  certified  in  1977  are  key 
data,  since  this  information,  when  taken  altogether,  provides  evid- 
ence as  to  the  most  stable  and  vigorous  programs. 
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The  number  "grandfathered"  in  each  association  should  be  noted 
since  "grandfathering"  is  a controversial  issue.  It  is  significant 
that  nineteen  reported  "grandfathering",  while  only  eleven  reported 
no  "grandfathering".  No  information  on  this  subject  was  available  from 
four  organizations. 

As  far  as  certification  requirements  are  concerned,  all  but  one 
demand  either  oral  or  written  examinations,  and  eight  require  both 
oral  and  written  examinations.  Pass  percentages  range  from  a low 
of  25  per  cent  to  a high  of  99  per  cent,  and  all  examinations  are 
offered  at  least  annually.  Time  required  for  examinations  ranged 
from  three  to  fifteen  hours.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  examinations 
are  considered  critical  to  the  validity  and  prestige  of  these 
certification  programs.  Literature  from  these  associations,  for  example, 
tends  to  emphasize  the  examinations  more  than  any  other  single  factor. 

The  organizations  also  stress  the  importance  of  careful  prepara- 
tion and  close  supervision  of  the  examinations.  In  every  case,  the 
organizations  themselves  controlled  examination  preparation,  but  in 
a number  of  cases  the  actual  administration  of  examinations  was  turned 
over  to  professional  testing  organizations,  such  as  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Almost  all  programs  require  at  least  some  experience  for  certi- 
fication. The  maximum  experience  requirement  of  the  associations 
listed  is  ten  years.  In  some  case:-,  however,  education  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  experience. 

The  majority  of  programs  also  have  educational  requirements. 

These  range  from  one  program  which  requires  a doctorate,  four  years' 


residency,  and  five  years  of  post-doctoral  education,  to  others 
with  a requirement  of  only  a few  courses  in  the  specialist  area. 

Many  associations,  in  stating  educational  requirements,  follow 
specific  degree  requirements  with  the  phrase  "or  equivalent",  indica- 
ting some  degree  of  flexibility. 

Most  associations  which  offer  certification  do  not  require  re- 
certification at  a later  date.  There  is  a growing  trend,  however, 
to  place  definite  time  limits  on  certification,  such  as  one  to  five 
years,  and  require  recertification  at  the  end  of  these  periods.  Re- 
certification normally  is  accomplished  by  offering  proof  of  continuing 
education.  There  is,  however,  some  discussion  of  also  requiring  exam- 
inations for  recertification.  A number  of  organizations  indicated 
they  were  considering  recertification  in  the  near  future.  This  will 
result  in  an  increased  demand  for  professional  education. 

Almost  all  organizations  provide  for  the  revocation  of  certifica- 
tion if  ethical  codes  are  violated.  There  is  little  evidence  that  this 
is  done  in  practice,  however,  and  when  it  is  done  it  is  sometimes  done 
to  discourage  practices  which  the  general  public  might  not  consider 
ethical,  such  as  advertising  or  reducing  fees.  In  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  has  questioned  the  legality  of  such  apparent  restraints 
of  trade. 

Most  associations  also  provide  some  type  of  educational  programs 
and  guidance  to  prepare  applicants  for  certification.  Some  have  put 
such  emphasis  on  these  educational  programs  that  they  are  closely  inte- 
grated with  the  examination  procedure,  to  the  degree  that  it  is  not 


possible  *"o  take  the  certification  examinations  unless  one  also  has 


completed  courses  offered  by  the  certifying  organization.  Association- 
sponsored  courses  include  short  seminars,  workshops,  and  conferences 
as  well  as  longer  educational  programs.  Some  associations  also  work 
closely  with  degree-granting  educational  institutions  and  support 
professional  education  in  their  areas  of  interest. 
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AAEE 

AAAE 

ABA 

ABOS 

ABO 

ABP 

ACLAM 

AIDC 

AIKD 

AIP 

AMS 

APICS 

ASA 

AS  PA 

ASQC 

ASTD 

ASTT 

ASHA 

BAI 

DPMA 

FLI 

HFMA 

IAilC 

ICFA 

I IA 

IMC 


ASSOCIATIONS  - ABBREVIATIONS 

American  Academy  of  Environmental  Engineers 
American  Association  of  Airport  Executives 
American  Bankers  Association 
American  Board  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 
American  Board  of  Othodontics 
American  Board  of  Pediatrics 

American  College  of  Laboratory  Animal  Medicine 
American  Industrial  Development  Council 
American  Institute  of  Kitchen  Dealers 
American  Institute  of  Planners 
American  Meteorological  Society 

American  Production  and  Inventory  Control  Society 

American  Society  of  Appraisers 

American  Society  of  Personnel  Administrators 

American  Society  for  Quality  Control 

American  Society  for  Training  and  Development 

American  Society  of  Traffic  and  Transportation 

American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 

Bank  Administration  Institute 

Data  Processing  Management  Association 

Farm  & Lane  Institute  (National  Association  of  Realtors) 
Hospital  Financial  Management  Association 
International  Association  of  Business  Communicators 
Institute  of  Chartered  Financial  Analysts 
Institute  of  Internal  Auditors 
Institute  of  Management  Consultants 
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National  Association  of  Auctioners 


National  Association  of  Accountants 


National  Contract  Management  Association 


National  Funeral  Directors  Association 


National  Hearing  Aid  Society 

Society  of  Actuaries 

Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers 


Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Managers 


- -JL. 


CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 


rharter  Certification 

Dace  Designation 


AAEE  1,600  1955  Dlplomace 


9,100  1919  Certified  Con- 

sulting Meter- 
ologlst  (CCM) 


APICS  20,000  1957  Certified 

Practitioner 


ASTT  3, JO 7 I 1966  Certified 

Member 


None 

11 

Yes 

5 years  practice. 
Post-graduate  educa- 
tion may  be  substit- 
ed  for  n n to  2 vears. 

No.  See  "Experience" 

Yes 

Y.. 

I LA 

Certified  In- 
ternal Audi- 
tor (CIA) 

8,660 

1973 

7,880 

200 

No 

3 years  practice 

Bachelor  degree  or  equiva- 
lent 

Yes 

IMC 

— 

780 

1968 

Certified 
Management 
Consultant (CMC) 

780 

1968 

143 

25 

Yes 

5 years  practice 

Bachelor  degree 

Yes 

No 

IREM 

4,200 

1934 

Certified  Pro- 
perty Manager 
(CPM) 

5,852 



1938 

— 

147 

500 

— 

Yes 

Point  system  for  exper- 
ience 

— 

Point  system  for  education 

-J 

No 

— f 

Yea 

— 

I NA» 
(Accountant  a 1 


NAA  | 

[Auctlonere • 


19,500*  1915  Certified  Pur-  4,500* 

chasing  Manager 
(CPM) 

80,000  1919  Certificate  in  830 

Management 
Ac count lng(CMA) 

5.500  1949  Certified  Auc-  None 

tioners  Instl-  (New 
tute  (CAI ) program 


I None  (New  yeg 

program) 


! Point  system  for 
| experience 


! r years  practice 


2 years  practici 


Point  svstem  for  education 


Bachelor  degree 


I No  I Yes 

: • I • 


NOMA 

3,200* 

1959 

1 Certified  Pro-  1 
1 fesslonal  Con- 

| 3,000 

1974 

2,500 

1 Not  Aval  1 . J 

No  | 2 vears 

A bachelor  degree  two  con- 

No  Yes 

tracts  Manager 

trading  courses  and  four 

1 

| (CPCM) 

procurement  - re lated  courses 

1 J 

1 REQUIREMENTS 

CERTIFICATION  EXAMINATION 

Cion 

Oral 

Exam 

Written 

Exam 

Pass  Rate  1977 

Contents 

Frequency 

Prepared  8y 

Administered  By ‘ 

|TM  or  equiv- 

■ 

Yes 

— 

Yea 

Not  Avail. 

Candidates  select  one  f'ield:  air  pollution  control; 
general  sanitation  and  environmental;  industrial 
hygiene;  radiation  protection;  solid  waste  manage- 
ment; water  supply  management. 

Annually 

Professional 

examination 

service 

Diplomates  of 
the  associa- 
tion 

M or 

No 

Yes 

25* 

Three  parts:  (l)  government  and  public  relations; 

(2)  management  principles  and  practice;  and  (3) 
general  transportation  history  and  economics  * 

At  least  twice 
yearly 

Board  of  Exam- 
iners 

Board  of  Exam- 
iners 

\ 

No 

Yes 

Not  Avail. 

Three  parts:  (1)  credit  policy  and  administration; 

(2)  specialized  lending;  and  (3)  bank  loan  portfolio 
oases.  t 

Not  Avail.  * 

Not  Avail. 

An  accredita- 
tion board 

Mrs  reai- 
i poat- 
itlon 

Yea 

Yea 

851 

Questions  related  to  the  human  spine  and  associated 
Structures. 

Annually 

Board  exam 
committee 

/ 

The  board 

Icate  of 

<m  pc 

dtal  res- 

Yea 

Yea 

Not  Avail. 

Didactic  and  clinical 

Annual ly 

Directors  of 
board 

Directors  of 
board 

and  scudy 

MF 

Yea 

. 

Yea 

87* 

■>16811003  related  to  the  field  of  periodontology . 

Annually 

An  exam  board 

An  exam  board 

»tree 

v“ 

Yea 

(practi- 

cal) 

287. 

Written-lab.  animal  biology,  diseases,  etc.;  Practi- 
cal-questions on  several  subjects. 

Annually 

Material  from 
Diplomates 

Exam  committee 

fiance" 

Yea 

757. 

Not  Avail. 

Twice  a year 

Certificate 

board 

Certificate 

board 

rlance" 

Yea 

Yes 

Not  Avail. 

Various  aspects  of  science  and  profession. 

Not  given 

Board  of 
Association 

Written:  Board 
Oral:  Regional 
Review 

No 

Yea 

75J  ' Inventory  planning;  forecasting;  capacity  planning 

1 and  control;  shop  floor  control,  materials  require- 
ments handling. 

Twice  a year 

Committee  of 
association 
members 

Educational 

Testing 

Services 

P 

No 

Yea 

70* 

Economics  of  Trans;  traffic;  trans  and  elements  of 
physical  dist.  management;  tools  and  concept;  law  and 
reg. ; Log  systems. 

Twice  a year 

Director  of 
Education  and 
Board  Of  Exam 

Proctor  Apt. 
by  Association 

> or  equivalent 

No 

Yea 

• 80* 

Speech  pathology  and  audiology 

Three  times  a 

year 

Educational 
Testing  Service 

Educational 
Testing  Service 

No 

Yes 

50* 

Accounting;  bank  operations,  audit  procedures,  princi- 
ples of  BPC ; sampling;  business  economics,  law, 
management  organization. 

Annually 

CBA  Construction 
Committee 

Auditors,  Proc- 
tors, or  Univ- 
ersity staff 

No 

Yea 

Not  Given 

Data  processing  equipment;  computer  programming 
and  software;  management;  quantitative  methods; 
systems  analysis. 

Annually 

- 

Certification 
Counc i 1 

The  Psycholog- 
ical Corpora- 
tion. 

f equivalent; 

mraes . 

No 

Not  Avail. 

Not  Avail. 

Three  times  a 
year 

Designators  and 

Education 

Committee 

Designators 

Committee 

It  system  for 

Um  in  journal  - 

1 arts. 

Yes 

T« 

707. 

Communications  skill  and  management 

Annually  and 
as  required 

Examination 

Commi ttee 

Committee  of 
Accredited 

Members 

M;  may  be 

No 

Yea 

Part  1 637. 

Part  2 81* 

Part  3 77* 

Part  1 - Preliminary  exam. 

Part  2 - Applied  financial  analysis. 

Part  3 - Investment  management. 

Annually 

Counc i l of 
Examiners 

Approx.  70 
Colleges  and 
Universities 

M or  equiva- 

No 

Yea 

Part  l W'. 
Part  2 417. 
Part  3 51* 

Part  4 37* 

Part  1 - Principles  of  internal  auditing. 

Part  2 - Internal  audit  techniques. 

Part  3 - Principles  of  management. 

Annually 

Board  of  Regents: 
Academia.  Pract- 
itioners 

Certified 

Members 

- 

Yes 

No 

95* 

Oral  description  of  seven  representative  consulting 
assignments,  and  questions  about  association  code  of 
ethics . 

As  required 

Not  Avail. 

■ 

Regional 

representatives 

or  education  ! 

1 

No 

Yes 



90-95X 

Management  policies  and  procedures  and  related  subjects. 

Exams  given  in 
conjunction 
with  course 

se  ries 

Members,  staff 
and  consultants 

Specially  train- 
ed proctors 

pr  education 

No 

' 

Yea 

Not  Avail 

Principles  of  purchasing,  materials  management,  princi- 
ples of  business  and  finance;  and  quantitative  areas 
of  business. 

Twice  a year 

Specialists  in 
each  area 

Local  chapters 
proctor 

a 

No 

Yes 

20* 



Economics  of  business  and  finance,  organization  and  be- 
havior; public  reporting  standards . auditing  and  taxes, 
periodic  reporting,  and  decision  analysis. 

Semi-annually 

The  technical  • 
staff 

Proctor  repre- 
senting the 
assoc i atlon 

Yea,  one 

wrth 

each  of 

J ••niraei 

99* 

Not  Avail.  Certification  is  given  at  completion  of 
a three  year  program  of  three  courses. 

Annually 

Indiana  l'.  Dept, 
of  Continuing 
Study 

See  "Prepared 

by" 

rea , two  con-  ! 
as  and  four 

la ted  courses  I 

No 

Yes 

Law.  finance,  economics,  accounting,  production, 
procurement  and  contracting,  logistics  management. 

Twice  a year 

Academics  and 
practitioners 

Approved 

proctors 

ourac  In  pro-  | 

acta 

No 

No 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

lly  complete 

course 

No 

Yea 

Not  Avail. 

The  h'lman  ear.  the  hearing  process,  disorder  of  the 
ear,  pure  tone  audiometrv,  speak  audiometry  and  other 

Annually  or 
as  requested 

Practitioners 
and  educators 

Approved 

monitors 

subjects. 


CERTIFICATION 
EXAMINATION  FEES 


ASSOCIATION  CERTIFICATION  EXAMINATION  (con’c) 


Evaluated  by  I Parte  I Tine  I Retake  Provlalona  Examination  I Certification  I Life  Period 


EDUCATION 


Certification 

Revocation  Association  Educational  Programs 
Procedures 


National  Airport  Conference, 
AAAE  Annual  Conference,  and 
various  speciality  seminars. 


The  National  Committee  Lending 
School  and  Graduate  School 
Preparatory  Courses. 


Scientific  and  technical  conferences 
and  workshops 


Exam  preparatory  courses;  seminar 
programs  offered  at  regional 
confe rences. 


Seminars;  professional  development 
courses  offered  by  chapter;  con- 
ferences sponsored  by  association. 


Continuing  educational  program  - 
seminars,  etc.;  recommended  study 
plan. 


Varied  educational  seminars,  review 
courses  at  2 5 locations. 


Two  week  executive  seminars;  one 
week  seminars , local  chapter 
courses . 


Short  courses,  chapter  technical 
meetings  and  aemlnara. 


Short  seminars  sponsored  hy  the 
Association. 


10  professional  conferences  per  vear . 
1 financial  service  seminar  oer  vear. 
1 educatloral  convention  per  year. 


Not  Avail. 


Certified 

Certification 

| Grandfathered 

Certified 

As  an. 

Thru  1/1/78 

Initiated 

In  1977 

Membership 



r 


CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 


Oral 

Exam 


Written  Exam 


2 year 9 practice; 
5 years  practice. 


Bachelor  degree 
or  equivalent 


Yea 

(Inter 

view) 


Yea,  and  present 
representative 
appraisal  work 


Combined  10  years  of  experience  & college  education; 

Combined  6 years  of  experience  and  college  education; 

Combined  10  years  experience  and  college  education; 

Combined  6 years  experience  and  college  education. 


See  experience 


i 2 years  practice; 
i 3 years  practice. 


A point  system  gives 
credit  for  education 
experience,  and 
authorship . 


Must  be  pursuing 
actuarial  studies 


'following  experience  requirements  may  he  reduced  by 
tain  educational  progress:  (1)  10  years 

(2)  a.  3 years 
b.  5 vears 


PART  II  MULTI-LEVEL  CERTIFICATION  PROGRAMS 


Association 


Ethics;  general  value  theory;  and  a technical  exam  In  area 
of  specific  expertise  (24  disciplines) 

Employment,  placement,  and  personnel  planning;  training  and 
development;  personnel  research;  health  safety  and  security; 
employee  labor  relations;  compensation  and  benefits. 


Not  Avail. 


(1)  Associateship : general  math,  probability,  statistics,  numerical 
analysis;  life  contingencies;  demography;  mortality  tables,  a other  subjec-ts 

(2)  Fellowship:  life,  health,  pension  coverages;  marketing  of  life  insur- 
ance; risk;  valuation  of  liabilities;  and  other  Insurance  related  subjects. 


CERTIFICATION  EXAMINATION 

F i equency 

Prepared  By 

Administered  Bv 

Evaluated  By 

• Annually 

Representatives 
of  the  Interna- 
tional Board  of 
Examiners . 

Two  representatives 
of  the  International 
Board  of  Examiners 

BBMI 

1 

At  least  twice 
a year 

The  Psychologi- 
cal Corporation 

The  Psychological 
Corporation 

The  Psychological  Corp 'ra- 
tion 

Annually 

Commission  of 
Members  & 

Staff 

Proctors  at 
universities 

- 

Not  Avail. 

MB 

m 

Ej 

ioYl 

Twice  a year 

SME  Certifica- 
tion Department 

A registered  profes- 
sional Engineer  or  a 
certified  manufactur- 
ing engineer 

SME  Certification  Committee 

Eacl 

mull 

. i Twice  a year 
(2)  Once  a year 
( 1)  Twice  a year 

Certification 

Committee 

Education  and  train- 
ing staff 

Computer  and  Certiiicai ion 
Committee 

(1)  The  exam  consists  of  a.  a basic  exam  given  to  all  candidates  covering 
fundamentals  of  mathematics,  physics,  materials  science  & metallurgy,  and 
engineering  drawing;  and  b.  a specialized  exam  in  any  one  of  a number  of 
areas;  (2)  Engineering  fundamentals  - mathematics,  physics,  materials 
science,  metallurgy,  and  engineering  drawing.  

(1)  QdAllCy  ddflCFol  gubjhcta,  such  as  statistical  quality  control! 

(2)  Reliability  subjects,  such  as  human  factors  in  reliability; 

(3)  Quality  control  subjects;  such  as  statistical  quality  control. 


Retake  Provisions 


ASSOCIATION  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


'i.nkfnir 


(2)  A one-day  seminar  annually  by  each  of  75  chapters; 

(3)  International  appraisal  conference  - 2 days  annually 

(4)  Valuation  Science  Bachelor  degree  program  at  5 Unlv. 


and  Certi t ication 


O)  three  hrs. 

(2)  5 hours 

(3)  2 hrs.  ea. 


Yes,  additional  fee 
required . 


Yes,  no  limit  to  no.  of  re- 
takes; however  candidates 
must  retake  the  failed  por- 
tion within  2 successive 
exam  dates 


Local  association  sectlois,  various  colleges  and  Unlv., 
and  certain  consultant  firms  have  developed  refresher 
or  preparation  course.  Intensive  short  courses  & home 
study  programs. 
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Field  Interviews 

In-depth  field  interviewing  was  done  to  supplement  the  response 
received  from  the  questionnaire.  The  objective  of  the  interviewer 
was  to  get  a wide  cross-section  of  information  from  a variety  of 
professional  associations. 

A list  of  the  individuals  and  associations  interviewed  is  con- 
tained in  appendix  A.  Also,  details  on  the  associations  inter- 
viewed beyond  the  information  contained  in  the  following  text  are 
covered  in  the  summary  section  of  association  certification  pro- 
grams . 


The  Farm  and  Land  Institute 

John  Amos 

Executive  Vice  President 
Farm  and  Land  Institute 

The  Farm  and  Land  Institute  is  part  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors  which  is  a federation  type  activity.  Many  different 
types  of  real  estate  activities  are  part  of  this  federation  which 
has  about  50,000  members.  Six  of  the  nine  associations  in  the 
federation  have  their  own  individual  certification  programs. 

These  programs  are  tailored  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  their 
members . 

The  Farm  and  Land  Institute  is  part  of  N'AR  and  has  about  6,000 
members.  To  belong  to  FLI  it  is  necessary  to  belong  to  NAR.  Member- 
ship In  both  organization  is  required  in  order  to  be  certified. 
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The  Farm  and  Land  Institute  has  chapters  in  all  but  two  states. 
Meetings  of  local  associations  are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting business  and  exchanging  information.  The  time,  place  and  cli- 
. entele  for  the  meetings  are  arranged  locally.  Generally  meetings 

are  held  monthly.  These  are  business  meetings.  Attendance  of  members 
is  high  inasmuch  as  the  marketing  aspects  of  the  meeting  provide  an 
important  inducement. 

There  are  three  national  meetings  a year.  There  is  a national 
convention  which  includes  a business  tour  in  a given  area  to  help 
promote  that  area  by  educating  the  members  to  its  economic  potential. 
There  are  two  other  annual  meetings  in  which  there  is  participation 
by  the  education  committee  and  the  accredited  activities  committee. 

As  of  December  1977,  350  members  have  been  certified.  An  add- 
itional 100  members  are  in  process  of  earning  certification.  The 
certification  program  was  initiated  in  1955.  There  were  originally 
"Grandfather"  provisions  for  certification,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
fewer  than  100  people  qualified  for  certification  under  these  "Grand- 
father" provisions. 

Certification  is  offered  but  members  are  not  coerced  to  become 
certified.  The  certification  designations  are  AFLM  (member)  and 
AFLB  (broker) . 

It  is  felt  that  many  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  members 
could  qualify  for  certification.  The  problem  is  that  these  people 
do  not  want  to  bother  going  through  the  qualification  process . There 
is  a unique  aspect  in  this  situation  in  that  these  people  are  generally 
independent  business  people  who  are  well  known  locally  through 
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long-time  ties  with  the  community.  In  short,  there  is  a question 
of  inducement. 

There  may  be  something  of  a contradiction  to  inducement  for 
certification  in  that  there  is  a published  roster  of  people  who 
have  been  certified.  The  roster  has  cross  references  by  states  and 
is  a reference  point  for  business  contacts.  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  an  organization  within  an  organization.-  the  certified  and 
the  non-certif ied  membership.  The  certified  members,  as  mentioned, 
publish  a separate  roster  of  certified  members  which  provides  refer- 
ral information  to  members  when  they  do  not  personally  know  each 
other . 

There  are  also  different  committees  tied  into  the  certifica- 
tion program.  One  committee  is  involved  in  promotional  activities 
associated  with  certification.  A second  committee  exists  as  an 
educational  group  to  support  the  certification  process.  The  third 
committee  is  a validation  or  designation  committee.  Accredition 
(certification)  is  given  by  the  board  of  governors  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee  which  interviews  all  candidates.  The 
candidates  are  interviewed  as  to  knowledge  and  experience  requirements. 
Membership  on  this  committee  is  for  a three  year  term. 

The  association  does  have  an  educational  program.  The  object- 
ive is  to  raise  the  educational  level  of  the  average  person  in 
this  field.  There  are  also  short  courses  offered  to  beginners 
in  this  field.  There  is  a wide  range  of  educational  activities 
from  local  to  national  level. 
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American  Medical  Records  Association 


Elizabeth  Price 
Deputy  Director 

American  Medical  Records  Association 

There  are  approximately  22,000  members  and  associates  in  this 
association.  There  is  a chapter  in  every  state.  There  are  two  levels 
of  accreditation: 

a)  Registered  Records  Administrator  (RRA) 
h)  Accredited  Record  Technician  (ART) 

The  association  is  experiencing  rapid  growth.  Most  members  of 
the  association  are  employed  in  hospitals.  There  is  a considerable 
range  in  job  responsibilities.  These  people  work  closely  with  doctors 
in  documentation  activities  pertaining  to  medical  records. 

Such  activities  include  recording,  analysis,  and  recommendations. 

The  responsibility  levels  range  from  job  entry,  which  is  merely 
record  keeping  to  more  advanced  professional  involvement  including 
interpretation  of  information  and  recommendations  for  action. 

There  has  been  a certification  program  since  the  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  1928.  There  is  an  impression  of  increased 
professional  recognition  of  this  activity  within  the  past  10  years. 

There  are  educational  but  no  experience  requirements  for  cert- 
ification. These  are  first  and  second  modes  of  job  entry.  An 
Associate  of  Arts  Degree  is  possible  or  correspondence  education  for 
job  ent  -y  responsibilities,  such  as  working  only  in  medical  records. 

An  examination  is  required  for  the  ART  certification.  To  achieve 
the  RRA  certification,  a Bachelor's  Degree  is  required.  A Bachelor's 
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Degree  is  offered  in  Medical  Records  Administration  at  some  univer- 
sities. If  the  certification  candidate  does  not  have  a Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Medical  Records  Administration,  a one  year  post-graduate 
course  is  required.  This  is  prerequisite  for  taking  the  certifica- 
tion examination. 

Not  all  practitioners  are  members  of  this  association.  Member- 
ship in  the  association  is  not  a requirement  for  certification. 
However,  of  the  association  membership  it  was  estimated  that  as 
of  June,  1977,  there  were  approximately  10,000  accredited  technicians 
(ART)  and  5,500  registered  professionals  (RRA) . 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of  a continuing  education  requirement 
as  part  of  the  certification  process.  In  a five  year  period  to 
maintain  accreditation,  fifty  applicable  education  hours  are  required 
for  technicians  (ART) , and  seventy-five  applicable  educational  hours 
are  required  for  professionals  (RRA) . 

To  qualify  for  accreditation  (certification)  the  applicant  must 
take  and  pass  an  examination.  The  examinations  are  made  up  by  a 
committee  of  professionals  and  consist  of  true/false  and  multiple 
choice  questions.  Grading  of  the  exams  is  by  a designated  testing 
bureau . 

The  exams  are  given  twice  each  year:  in  April  and  September 
for  the  technicians,  and  in  May  and  October  for  the  professionals. 

There  is  a difference  in  the  fee  charged  for  the  examination  for 
members  and  non-members. 

In  the  event  an  applicant  fails  the  examination,  he  is  per- 


mitted to  take  the  exam  two  successive  times.  Failure  a third  time 


requires  justification  to  be  eligible  to  take  the  exam  the  fourth 
time.  Such  justification  would  probably  involve  additional  education. 

The  association  is  heavily  involved  with  educational  programs. 

It  is  in  the  process  of  developing  its  own  programs  as  well  as 
encouraging  participation  in  relevant  and  professionally  directed 
university  programs,  workshops  and  seminars. 

Initially  there  was  a "Grandfather"  clause  for  accreditation. 
There  are  only  twelve  active  members  who  came  in  under  the  "Grand- 
father" provisions.  It  is  felt  that  in  a very  few  years  all  certified 
members  will  have  been  qualified  under  the  formal  examination  pro- 
cedures . 

For  the  most  part  this  program  appears  to  be  an  unqualified 
success.  There  have  been  some  problems  with  the  program  associated 
with  its  very  rapid  growth  and  in  being  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
operational  requirements. 

A very  significant  aspect  of  this  program  is  the  economic 
inducement  to  be  accredited.  In  some  jurisdictions  there  are  jobs 
which  require  accreditation  as  an  employment  prerequisite.  More 
important  is  the  salary  differential  between  certified  and  non- 
certified  people.  The  salary  range  was  estimated  from  20-100  percent 
more  for  certified  vs.  non-certif ied  people  with  a 40-60  percent 
differential  being  the  norm. 


American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 

David  L.  Gilcrest 
Executive  Director 

American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1922.  The  original  members  were 
restricted  to  Pathologists.  It  was  recognized  that  technician  sup- 
port of  medical  doctors  was  necessary  so  the  organization  was 
broadened  and  training  programs  were  initiated  to  train  technicians. 
The  Society  currently  has  about  20,000  members.  Twelve  thousand 
of  the  20,000  membership  are  not  doctors.  Most  people  being  certified 
are  not  members  of  the  society. 

The  Association  has  encouraged  educational  institutions  to 
offer  courses  and  programs  in  this  field.  The  NAACLS  has  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  to  accredit  schools  of- 
fering academic  programs  in  this  field.  There  is  a separation  between 
educational  accreditation  and  the  Society's  certification  program. 

The  examination  is  administered  by  a standing  committee,  the 
Board  of  Registry.  This  committee  determines  the  examination  cri- 
teria, including  the  making-up  and  grading  of  the  exams.  The  exams 
are  given  twice  yearly,  in  February  and  August.  Membership  in  the 
Society  is  not  necessary  to  take  and  pass  the  examinations.  It  is 
estimated  that  16,000  to  18,000  people  a year  take  these  examinations. 

Tie  current  examinations  cover  three  general  and  ten  special- 
ized fields.  There  is  a fifty  dollar  fee  to  take  the  examinations. 


Before  being  eligible  for  the  e<am,  verifying  data  is  required 


such  as  educational  transcripts  and  employment  records.  The  exam- 
ination committees  are  specialists  in  each  area.  There  are  13 
separate  examining  committees.  Only  actual  expenses  are  paid  to 
the  examiners.  A full-time  staff  of  33  people  is  required  to 
administer  tiie  program. 

The  examination  consists  of  two  parts:  a)  a practical  exam 
under  special  supervision,  and  b)  a written  exam.  The  examinations 
are  periodically  reviewed  for  content  including  relevance  and  un- 
derstandability  of  the  questions.  Additionally,  there  is  statis- 
tical analysis  on  the  results  of  the  exams,  including  pass/fail 
ratings  for  examinees  who  have  been  trained  or  educated  at  different 
institutions.  Three  retakes  of  the  exams  are  permitted.  If  there 
is  a third-time  failure,  additional  education  is  required  before 
a fourth  retake  is  permitted. 

At  present  there  are  three  levels  of  certification: 

1)  The  first  level  is  where  most  people  qualify.  This  is  a 
medical  technologist  and  requires  a Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree.  To  sit  for  the  exam,  a degree  from  an  accredited 
university  is  required  and  a stipulated  number  of  academ- 
ic hours  on  specific  subjects  is  required. 

2)  The  second  level  is  for  technicians.  These  people  can 
qualify  for  the  exam  by  a two-year  community  college 
degree . 

3)  The  third  level  is  the  primary  entry  level  in  the  field. 

A high  school  education  plus  two  years'  experience  are  re- 
quired. Some  technical  knowledge  requirements  are  also 
prerequisite  to  sit  for  the  examinations. 

There  are  some  significant  miscellaneous  observations: 

People  in  this  field  are  now  being  notified  that  within  the 
next  five  years  there  will  be  a certification  requirement. 


There  is  no  requirement  for  certification  as  a condition  of 
employment.  This  is  an  individual  laboratory  decision. 

It  appears  that  the  Federal  government  is  anticipating  legisla- 
tion to  require  certification.  The  pressure  stems  from  the  govern- 
ment's willingness  to  pay  for  medicare. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  certification  grading  procedure 
will  be  changed  in  the  near  future.  Current  pass  or  fail  is  deter- 
mined by  grading  on  a curve.  It  is  felt  that  a set  percentage  of 
demonstrated  knowledge  for  passing  is  more  desirable  and  will  be 
the  basis  in  the  future  for  passing  or  failing. 

Even  though  most  of  the  people  being  certified  are  not  members 
in  the  Society,  there  are  advantages  in  membership  such  as  member- 
ship discounts  on  educational  programs,  participation  in  Society 
activities,  and  communication  with  fellow  technicians  and  profession- 
als . 

There  is  a heavy  turnover  of  medical  technicians.  Most  of  these 
people  are  young  women  who  do  not  stay  in  the  field  too  long.  As 
a result,  there  may  be  a problem  of  professional  dedication.  One 
possible  inference  is  that  the  members  of  ASCP  are  interested 
and  dedicated  and  are  the  real  professionals  in  this  field. 
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Hospital  Financial  Management  Association 

William  Fill 
Executive  Director 

Hospital  Financial  Management  Association 

There  are  about  16,000  members  in  this  association.  It  is 
estimated  that  11,000  of  the  membership  are  in  hospitals.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  members  are  C.P.A.'s,  or  work  in  insurance  or  govern- 
mental organizations.  The  commonality  of  interest  is  hospital 
financial  operations.  The  annual  membership  dues  are  sixty  dollars. 

A major  goal  of  the  Association  is  to  improve  the  status  of 
the  members  through  education.  The  association  sponsors  fifty  two- 

dav  institutes  a year  on  a national  basis.  There  is  a]  si.  a or!e-’'T““k 
institute  yearly  held  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  There  are  also 
special  courses  and  programs  for  entry  level  people  in  this  field. 

There  are  two  steps  or  classifications  of  certification.  One 
primarily  covers  patients'  accounts  management  and  requires  a combin- 
ation of  education,  experience  and  a written  examination.  This 
results  in  a CMPA  (Certified  Management  Patients'  Accounts)-  This 
was  established  in  1969  and  there  are  now  about  1250  CMPA's. 

A second  level  is  the  Fellow.  The  Fellow  was  started  in  1957. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  350  members  in  the  Association  who 
are  Fellows.  The  Fellow  eligibility  is  based  on  education,  exper- 
ience and  examination. 

The  Fellows  take  an  eight  hour  examination.  The  CMPA's  take 
a four-hour  examination.  Grading  is  pass  or  fail.  The  exams  may 
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be  repeated  indefinitely. 

The  examinations  are  given  once  a year,  on  the  first  Friday  in 
June.  There  is  a thirty-five  dollar  fee  for  the  Fellow  exam  and  a 
twenty-five  dollar  fee  for  the  CMPA.  To  be  eligible  to  take  the  exams, 
membership  in  the  Association  is  required. 

There  are  at  present  no  recertification  requirements. 

It  is  felt  that  there  are  some  distinct  advantages  in  being 
certified,  such  as  professional  recognition  in  the  field.  Also, 
some  jobs  require  or  request  certification  as  a condition  of  employ- 
ment . 

The  Fellows  have  a special  newsletter.  They  also  have  a seminar 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

A few  additional  observations: 

In  1977  there  were  150  applications  for  the  Fellows  examinations 
and  100  applications  for  the  CMPA's.  It  appears  that  once  these 
people  have  the  motivation  for  the  first  step,  they  aspire  to  the 
ultimate  recognition  of  the  Fellow. 

There  is  about  a sixty-five  percent  failure  rate  on  the  exams, 
indicating  the  vigor  and  depth  required. 

The  program  is  considered  a success  and  appears  to  be  growing. 
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Society  of  Actuaries 


Peter  W.  Plumley 
Executive  Director 
Society  of  Actuaries 

There  are  6,000  members  in  this  Association.  To  be  a member 
of  the  Association,  certification  is  required.  There  are  two  levels 
of  certification.  It  was  estimated  that  the  levels  break  down  as 
follows : 

a)  Fellows  - approximately  3,000 

b)  Associates  - approximately  2,400 

(If  certification  is  required  for  membership,  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  a discrepancy  in  the  above  figures,  since  there  are  5,400 
certified  against  a membership  required  to  be  certified  which  was 
stated  as  being  6,00  members.) 

The  common  goal  or  interest  of  members  is  actuarial  science. 

This  is  an  international  association  and  there  are  reciprocity 
agreements  in  England  and  Scotland.  Under  such  agreements,  these 
people  can  become  Associate  Members. 

The  certification  process  involves  nine  examinations.  Upon 
passing  the  first  five  examinations,  an  Associate  Membership  is 
conferred.  Prior  to  this  point,  there  is  no  official  membership  in 
the  Society.  After  all  nine  exams  have  been  passed,  the  member 
becomes  a Fellow  (FSA). 

There  are  no  educational  or  experience  requirements  stated  as 
prerequisite  to  taking  the  examinations.  However,  due  to  the  subject 
nature,  it  is  estimated  that  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  certified  members 
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have  college  degrees.  A large  number  of  universities  offer  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses  and  degrees  in  actuary  science. 

There  are  200  members  on  the  education  and  examination  committee. 
These  members  participate  in  all  but  the  first  two  of  the  examinations. 
The  first  two  examinations  are  designed  primarily  to  establish  mecha- 
nical competence.  These  examinations  are  made  up  and  administered 
by  the  American  College  Testing  Service.  The  preliminary  examinations 
in  the  certification  process  are  basically  objective;  these  earlier 
exams  are  less  comprehensive  than  exams  later  in  the  sequence. 

The  more  advanced  examinations  in  the  nine  examination  sequence 
are  combinations  of  objective  and  subjective  questions.  The  exam- 
ination fees  range  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars.  The  exams  are  given 
world  wide.  Specific  examination  centers  are  designated  and  the  exams 
are  proctored  in  the  U.S.A.  by  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

If  an  applicant  fails  an  examination  subsequent  reexamination 
is  permitted.  Exams  are  given  twice  a year.  Exams  one  through  four 
are  given  in  May  and  November.  Parts  five,  seven,  and  nine  are  also 
given  in  May.  Parts  six  and  eight  are  given  in  November.  There  is 
a restriction  on  the  number  of  examinations  which  an  applicant  can 
take  in  any  given  year.  As  previously  mentioned,  membership  in 
the  Society  is  contingent  upon  being  certified.  It  is  possible 
to  apply  for  membership,  which  is  not  conferred  until  the  first 
five  exams  are  taken  and  passed. 

The  Society  does  not  have  a membership  retention  problem. 

Certification  is  only  applicable  as  long  as  a person  is  a member  of 
the  Society.  If  a person  leaves  the  society,  he  can  no  longer  put 
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FSA  (Fellow  Society  Actuaries)  after  his  or  her  name.  In  view  of 
the  nine  examinations  required,  it  follows  that  people  who  have 
followed  this  route  are  interested  and  dedicated  professionals  who 
have  a vested  interest  in  certification. 

Besides  conferring  certification,  there  are  other  inducements  for 
membership,  including  extensive  availability  of  professional  publica- 
tions, the  value  of  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  membership 
dues.  There  is  also  professional  recognition  on  the  job,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  most  employment  organizations  pay  the  annual  dues 
which  range  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  depending  on  the  member- 
ship class. 

About  twenty  percent  of  the  membership  is  in  Canada.  There  are 
thirty-five  actuarial  clubs.  The  individual  chapter  meetings  vary 
in  content  and  frequency  according  to  local  practices . There  are 
four  national  membership  meetings  each  year.  The  main  meeting  is 
in  October  of  each  year.  Attendance  at  the  national  meeting  in 
October  1977  was  1,350  out  of  a total  membership  of  6,000.  The  other 
three  meetings  in  April,  May,  and  June  are  more  regional  in  character. 
One  of  these  meetings  is  usually  devoted  to  technical  content. 

There  is  a substantial  educational  program  to  support  the  exams. 
There  are  many  correspondence  courses  available  as  well  as  applicable 
supplementary  books.  In  addition,  somewhere  between  100  to  175 
study  guides  are  available  for  educational  purposes. 

At  present,  there  is  no  recertification  requirement.  This  may 
be  up  for  future  consideration. 


There  are  definite  economic  pressures  to  become  an  FSA  in  this 
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profession.  The  FSA  is  considered  a level  of  professional  accomplish- 
ment. The  Society  maintains  and  promotes  high  standards  of  profes- 
sionalism. The  FSA  is  something  of  a standard  for  employment  since 
insurance  companies  rarely  employ  actuarians  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Society.  There  are  additional  economic  pressures  and  benefits, 
since  the  chief  actuarian  is  invariably  an  FSA. 
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National  Contract 
Management  Association 

Mr.  James  Scanlon 
Certification  Director 
NCMA 


The  National  Contract  Management  Association,  with  more 
than  6,000  members,  is  the  nation's  largest  professional  asso- 
ciation concerned  primarily  with  government  contracting.  Its 
interests  extend  to  any  form  of  contracting  with  Federal,  State, 
County/City,  and  other  forms  of  government.  The  broad  umbrella 
of  "government  contracting,"  by  the  NCMA  interpretation,  includes 
procurement, .production,  quality  control,  engineering,  negotia- 
tions, contract  administration,  termination,  auditing,  program 
management,  logistics,  accounting,  law,  pricing,  general  management, 
and  management  systems.  Inspection  of  NCMA  literature  and  pro- 
grams indicates  that  it  focuses  mainly  on  the  federal  level,  and 
emphasizes  procurement  and  acquisition  more  than  technical  areas, 
such  as  quality  control.  Recently  a part  of  the  membership  of 
the  NCMA  split  with  the  association  to  form  its  own  independent 
professional  association  devoted  to  grants  and  other  forms  of 
federal  assistance. 

The  association  is  organized  into  seventy  chapters  in  seven  re- 
gions throughout  the  United  States  and  overseas.  It  is  very  active  in 
educational  programs,  such  as  seminars,  vhich  are  held  periodi- 
cally on  a local,  regional,  and  national  basis.  It  publishes 
a journal  and  magazine,  p-id  chapters  have  their  own  newsletters. 
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Chapters  are  also  active  in  sponsoring  workshops  and  social  pro- 
grams . 

Membership  includes  individuals  in  industry,  government, 
and  education.  Most  are  either  actively  involved  in  contract 
management-related  activities,  or  have  had  experience  in  it. 

Many  members  have  legal  backgrounds,  and,  since  approximately  eighty 
percent  of  contracting  volume  is  done  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  interest  in  defense-related  contracting. 

The  certification  program  of  the  NCMA  was  initiated  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1974,  and  has  been  gaining  at  a steady  rate.  Initially, 
in  order  to  gain  support  for  the  program,  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
"grandfather"  approximately  2,500  members.  Those  "grandfathered" 
were  certified  on  the  basis  of  experience,  and  were  not  required  to 
take  certification  examinations.  The  "grandfathering"  brought 
the  certification  program  to  the  attention  of  the  members,  and 
created  interest  and  excitement.  "Grandfathering"  terminated  in 
December,  1975,  and  those  applying  subsequent  to  that  date  have  been 
required  to  take  certification  examinations. 

Approximately  300  individuals  have  been  certified  by  examina- 
tion since  "grandfathering"  ended  in  1975.  In  discussions  with 
NCMA  members  certified  by  the  examinations,  it  is  apparant  that 
they  take  a great  deal  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  took  the 
more  difficult  route.  On  the  annual  NCMA  list  of  those  certified, 
it  is  possible  to  tell  from  the  certification  registration  number 
whether  an  individual  took  the  examinations  or  was  "grandfathered." 

Since  a very  large  majority  of  the  present  list  of  those 
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certified  consists  of  individuals  who  did  not  take  examinations, 
the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  this  has  had 
an  adverse  affect  on  the  objectives  of  the  program.  The  views  of 
NCMA  members  on  this  subject  are  mixed.  Some  feel  that  the  high 
percentage  of  "grandfathered"  individuals  has  definitely  lowered 
the  value  of  NCMA  certification,  while  others  feel  that  the  adverse 
effects  have  been  minimal.  The  passage  of  time,  of  course,  will 
tend  to  reduce  this  problem. 

Recertification  is  under  consideration,  but  some  difficult 
questions  must  be  answered  if  recertification  actually  becomes  a 
requirement.  One  of  these  questions  is  whether  or  not  those  "grand- 
fathered" will  be  recertified  without  examination.  The  association 
also  will  have  to  determine  the  period  involved,  costs,  and  edu- 
cational or  other  requirements . 

The  NCMA  certification  program  requires  a bachelor's  degree, 
two  contracting/procurement  education  courses,  one  legal  education 
course,  four  contracting/procurement- related  education  courses,  and 
two  years  of  practical  experience.  The  educational  requirement  of 
a bachelor's  degree  is  controversial  and  there  is  pressure  to  relax 
this  requirement.  The  Association  feels  that  the  degree  requirement 
is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  professionalism  of  the  program. 

The  examination  for  certification  consists  of  five  parts, 
each  requiring  three  hours.  These  parts  are  legal  aspects  of  con- 
tracting; finance;  economics  and  accounting;  production;  procurement 
and  contracting;  and  logistics  management.  The  field  of  contract 


management  is  a broad  one,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  examination  should 
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be  somewhat  general. 

The  NCMA  either  proctors  the  examination  with  its  own  members, 
or  other  local  universities  do  so.  Since  all  questions  are  of 
the  essay  type,  it  is  believed  that  opportunities  for  cheating 
are  minimal.  An  examination  committee  of  mixed  academicians 
and  practitioners  prepares  and  evaluates  the  examination.  There 
are  six  graders  for  each  of  the  coded  examination  papers,  and 
all  questions  on  the  examination  are  published  by  the  association. 

The  first  time  the  examination  was  given  in  1977,  twelve  candi- 
dates took  it,  and  all  passed.  Since  then,  the  pass  rate  has 
dropped  to  between  sixty  and  seventy  percent. 

The  NCMA  certification  program  is  effective,  and  growing  in 
strength  and  prestige.  The  examination  is  demanding,  and  has 
caused  renewed  interest  in  contract  management  education.  This 
program  is  seen  as  a definite  asset  in  increasing  contract  management 


professionalism. 
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American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
Dr.  Frederick  Spahr 

Director  of  Research  and  Professional  Services 

ASHA 

The  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  is  particularly  worthy 
of  study  because  its  requirements  for  certification  are  among  the  most 
demanding  and  sophisticated  of  the  non-medical  associations.  As  indi- 
cated previously,  the  professional  medical  associations  are  in  a class 
by  themselves  in  terms  of  experience  and  educational  demands  for  certi- 
fication, since  all  require  at  least  a doctorate  and  two  years  of  exper- 
ience . 

The  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  with  22,000  members, 
is  one  of  the  nation's  larger  professional  associations.  It  is  the 
national  scientific  and  professional  association  for  speech  and  language 
pathologists,  audiologists,  and  speech  and  hearing  scientists  concerned 
with  communication  behavior  and  disorders.  It  was  founded  in  1925  and 
has  forty-six  state  speech  and  hearing  association  atfiiiates. 

Its  objectives  are  to  maintain  high  standards  of  competence  of  pro- 
fessionals, encourage  the  development  of  comprehensive  clerical  service 
programs,  promote  investigation  of  clinical  procedures  used  in  treating 
disorders  of  communication  and  stimulate  the  exchange  of  information 
in  these  areas. 

The  certification  program  is  felt  to  be  very  important  to  the  asso- 
ciation, its  "heart  and  soul".  There  are  now  in  excess  of  16,000  indi- 
viduals certified.  At  present  association  membership  is  required  to 
take  the  examination,  but  by  1980  this  rule  will  be  changed,  and  mem- 
bership no  longer  will  be  a requirement. 

The  applicant  for  certification  must  meet  educational,  experience, 


and  examination  requirements.  The  program  was  instituted  in  1952,  but 
did  not  initially  require  an  examination.  The  examination  was  added 
in  1965,  for  new  applicants  only.  Basic  educational  requirements  were 
changed  from  a bachelor's  to  a master's  degree  a few  years  later  when 
the  master's  degree  became  a requirement  for  association  membership. 

When  the  examination  was  adopted,  all  previously  certified  individu- 
als were  automatically  "grandfathered". 

The  certification  experience  requirements  are  unusual  in  that  this 
experience  must  be  obtained  under  supervision,  and  that  the  applicant's 
performance  is  evaluated  by  his  supervisor.  The  first  increment  of 
practical  experience  must  be  gained  as  a student,  when  a minimum  of 
300  clock-hours  of  supervised  clerical  experience  are  required,  and 
later,  after  the  applicant  graduates,  nine  months  of  full-time  profes- 
sional employment  under  supervision.  The  association  is  quite  ex- 
plicit about  the  kind  of  supervision  it  demands, "CFY  supervision  must 
entail  the  personal  and  direct  involvement  of  the  supervisor  in  any 
and  all  ways  that  will  permit  him  to  monitor,  improve,  and  evaluate 
the  applicant's  performance  in  professional  clinical  employment.  The 
supervision  must  include  on-sight  observations  of  the  applicant..." 

The  educational  requirements,  which  include  at  least  a Master's 
degree  or  the  equivalent  in  speech  pathology,  audiology,  or  speech  and 
hearing  science,  are  quite  explicit.  A total  of  sixty  semester  hours 
of  academic  credit  must  have  been  obtained  in  professional  subjects, 
of  which  number  thirty  must  have  been  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  examination  requirements  for  the  association's  Certificate  of 
Clinical  jompeteuce  are  that  the  applicant  must  pass  either  the  National 
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Examination  in  Speech  Pathology  or  the  National  Examination  in  Audio- 
logy. Approximately  thirty  per  cent  of  applicants  pass  the  examination 
in  their  first  attempt.  An  applicant  who  fails  the  examination  may 
retake  it  four  times  in  a three  year  period. 

The  association  has  contracted  with  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  tc  administer  the  examinations,  but  the 
association  monitors  closely  the  performance  of  the  testing  service. 

The  employment  of  an  outside  testing  service  not  only  relieves  the 
Association  of  an  unwanted  administrative  burden,  but  probably  increases 
objectivity  and  reduces  the  possibility  of  accusations  of  favoritism 
or  fraud.  Costs  are,  of  course,  passed  on  to  the  applicants. 

The  Educational  Testing  service  draws  from  a panel  of  profession- 
als provided  by  the  association  to  develop  the  examination.  The  associ-  * 1 

ation  reviews  the  examination  so  prepared,  and  an  association  committee 
sets  pass/fail  standards  for  :he  examination. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  this  program  is  its  increasing  difficulty 
with  time.  Beginning  in  1952  with  a few  basic  requirements  for  certi- 
fication, it  has  evolved  into  a verv  sophisticated  and  demanding  program, 
which  probably  appears  quite  formidable  to  those  desiring  to  enter  the 
profession.  The  increased  demands  are  voted  by  the  existing  certified  * 

members  who  do  not,  of  course,  have  to  comply  with  them  since  they  are 
protected  by  "grandfather  clauses".  The  "grandfathered"  members  thus 
receive  what  amounts  to  windf  ill  returns  on  their  original  investment 
of  time  and  effort  to  obtain  certification  because  as  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  certification  increases,  certification  itself  presumably 
becomes  more  valuable.  In  addition,  increasing  the  difficulty  of  certi- 
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fication  tends  to  limit  entry  into  the  profession,  and  thus  gives 
existing  certified  members  a quasi-monopoly.  The  stated  objective 
of  increasing  certification  requirements  is,  of  course,  that  the  in- 
creased requirements  result  in  increased  professionalism,  which  is 
good  both  for  society  and  the  profession,  and  hopefully  this  is  true 
in  fact. 

The  association  is  considering  a requirement  for  recertification 
which  is  another  indication  of  the  trend  toward  more  requirements. 
Presumably  the  recertification  requirement,  if  it  comes  about,  will 
apply  only  to  new  members. 
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American  Society  of  Appraisers 

Dexter  D.  MacBride 
Executive  Vice  President 
ASA 

The  American  Society  of  Appraisers  is  an  international,  non-profit, 
independent  appraisal  organization  represented  by  approximately  5,000 
members  in  seventy-eight  chapters  throughout  the  United  States,  Australia, 
Canada,  Central  and  South  America,  England,  India  and  Japan.  It  represents 
the  multi-disciplines  of  the  various  appraisal  specialties:  appraisal 
administration,  appraisal  education,  intangible  property,  machinery 
and  equipment,  personal  property,  real  property,  technical  valuation, 
and  public  utilities. 

This  association  is  of  special  interest  because  it  is  striving 
hard  to  obtain  professional  recognition  for  appraisers.  The  following 
steps  are  seen  as  the  proper  approach  in  achieving  such  a goal: 

L.  Public  recognition  through  registration,  certification  and  li- 
censing by  the  states.  At  present,  no  states  require  licensing,  and 
only  one  requires  certification  of  appraisers.  Public  recognition 
of  the  profession  would  be  more  likely  if  the  support  of  state  legis- 
legislatures  could  be  obtained.  The  association  has  proposed  a model 
bill"  which  would  be  enacted  by  state  legislatures. 

2.  Identification  of  a recognizable  body  of  knowledge  pertaining 
to  the  profession.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  association  sponsored 
an  extensive  Bibliography  of  Appraisal  Literature,  Dexter  D.  MacBride, 
editor.  This  bibliography  includes  general  material  on  appraisal  theory 
and  methods,  as  well  as  specific  material  on  individual  appraisal  fields 
such  as  rural  property,  fine  arts,  and  recreational  property. 
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3.  Encouragement  of  the  development  of  degree-granting  under- 
graduate programs  at  various  colleges  and  universities.  Recently,  the 
need  for  this  was  underscored  by  legal  decisions  that  appraising  was 
a "trade"  and  not  a profession,  the  reason  being  that  there  were  no 
formal  programs  at  institutions  of  higher  learning  teaching  apprais- 
ing. Partly  as  the  result  of  the  association's  efforts,  five  colleges 
and  universities  are  now  planning  "Valuation  Sciences  Degree  Programs". 

The  membership  consists  of  three  groups:  Associates,  Members, 
and  Seniors.  There  are  2,300  associates,  350  members,  and  1,850  seniors. 
Membership  requires  a college  degree  or  its  equivalent  education;  an 
interview;  and  investigation  of  the  applicant's  experience,  financial 
and  personal  integrity. 

A formal  examination  is  required  for  the  American  Society  of 
Appraisers  (ASA)  certification  designation.  One  special  problem  is 
the  twenty-four  disciplines  for  which  it  is  responsible.  Most  of  these 
areas  require  special  proof  of  competence  by  examination.  Each  candi- 
date also  is  examined  on  a common  core  of  knowledge,  consisting  of  a 
code  of  ethics  and  value  theory.  The  total  time  required  is  seven 
hours.  In  addition  to  the  examinations,  candidates  must  submit  ex- 
amples of  their  work  for  evaluation. 

In  the  less  popular  disciplines  in  which  there  are  only  a few  mem- 
bers, the  association  may  require,  in  lieu  of  the  regular  specialized 
test,  a technical  paper  of  sufficient  value  to  be  accepted  by  a journal, 
or  a sample  examination  with  answers  and  resources  indicated. 

Ihe  association  puts  special  emphasis  on  integrity.  The  nature  of 
t he  app^-’isers  work  is  such  that  the  temptations  for  abuse  or  self- 
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benefitting  appraisals  may  be  very  strong,  and  a spirit  of  professional 
pride  and  ethics  is  critical.  Some  instances  in  which  violations  have 
occurred  have  received  extensive  publicity,  and  the  profession  fears 
the  possibility  of  government  regulation  if  it  fails  to  police  its 
own  activities. 

The  association  is  not  in  favor  of  "grandfathering",  and  feels 
that  any  waiver  of  examinations  or  other  standards  for  practitioners 
is  self-defeating.  In  particular,  it  is  felt  that  "grandfathering" 
misleads  the  public,  and  thus  weakens  the  profession.  When  certifi- 
cation was  initiated,  however,  approximately  200  members  were  "grand- 
fathered" . 

The  association  handles  the  preparation,  monitoring,  and  evalu- 
ating of  examinations  by  itself.  It  employs  strict  security  measures 
to  ensure  that  examination  questions  are  not  compromised. 

While  no  precise  figures  were  provided,  it  was  estimated  that  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent  do  not  pass  the  examinations  in  their  first 
attempt.  Retakes  of  the  examination  are  permitted,  depending  on  grades 
achieved  and  other  considerations. 

The  executive  director  states  that  certification  is  the  "essence 
and  life  blood  of  the  society  and  its  membership".  He  says  that  certi- 
fication as  an  "ASA"  given  a practitioner  professional  stature,  aids 
in  court  testimony  (condemnation  proceedings,  estate  hearings,  IRS 
investigations  and  the  like),  and  is  a very  real  benefit  in  every 
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American  Production  and  Inventory 
Control  Society 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Sander 
Executive  Director 
APICS 

With  20,000  members,  this  association  is  the  leading  professional 
association  in  the  United  States  in  the  production  and  inventory  con- 
trol field.  Its  activities  include  a relatively  new  certification 
program,  a number  of  publications,  and  certain  conferences  and  educa- 
tional activities.  Its  certification  program  is  of  special  interest  be- 
cause it  is  a multi-level  one,  and  also  because  it  was  initiated  with- 
out the  usual  "grandfather"  clause. 

Like  all  professional  associations,  this  one  states  that  its 
objective  is  to  develop  professionalism.  This  it  will  do  "through 
the  study  and  application  of  scientific  principles  and  methods  of 
production  and  inventory  control  management".  It  also  aims  to  provide 
a means  whereby  practitioners  are  aided  in  applying  these  scientific 
methods  to  actual  problems,  to  advance  the  professional  body  of  know- 
ledge, to  encourage  education  and  research  in  this  field,  to  disseminate 
knowledge  by  means  of  professional  meetings  and  publications,  and  to 
assist  colleges  and  universities  in  the  development  of  production  and 
inventory  control- related  courses. 

The  association  has  been  quite  active  in  developing  the  profession- 
al body  of  knowledge  and  disseminating  this  information.  It  publishes 
a monthly  newsletter,  a quarterly  journal,  conference  proceedings,  a 
training  manual,  training  aids,  a bibliography,  a dictionary,  and  a 
production  control  handbook.  It  also  sponsors  a yearly  conference  and 
technical  exhibit,  educati. nal  seminars,  an  executive  placement  service, 
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an  advisory  council,  and  issues  research  grants  for  "scholarly  pursuits". 

The  certification  program,  which  was  initiated  in  1973,  has  two 
levels,  the  Certified  Practitioner  (CP)  and  the  Fellow.  Neither  level 
has  educational  or  experience  requirements.  The  only  real  requirement 
for  certification  is  success  on  examinations  given  by  the  association. 
Five  examinations  are  offered  - Inventory  Planning,  Shop  Floor  Controls, 
Capacity  Planning  and  Control,  Forecasting,  and  Materials  Requirements 
Planning.  There  are  two  critical  scores  on  each  test,  a "Fellow"  level 
score  and  a "Certified"  level  score.  In  order  to  become  a "Fellow", 
an  applicant  must  score  at  the  certified  level  in  at  least  four  tests. 

The  examinations  are  written  by  a committee  of  the  organization, 
but  are  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton, 

New  Jersey.  — 

The  examinations  are  given  at  seventy  locations  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  September  1977  there  were  567  who  had  been 
certified  or  were  "Fellows". 

The  program  did  not  provide  for  "grandfathering",  which  resulted  in 
its  slow  growth  and  acceptance  for  its  first  few  years.  It  was  felt 
that  "grandfathering"  dilutes  such  programs,  and  that  the  high  quality 
achieved  by  the  "no  grandfathering"  policy  will  result  in  greater 
prestige  and  a more  successful  program  in  the  long  run. 

The  most  difficult  task  is  getting  the  large  amount  of  educational 
materials  required  by  the  members  written,  published,  and  delivered. 
Another  problem  is  that  of  getting  teachers  who  are  preparing  applicants 
for  the  certification  examinations  to  do  more  than  merely  teach  materials 
they  feel  will  be  covered  uy  the  examinations.  The  educational  efforts 
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of  the  association  may  become  largely  examination-oriented  if  this 
trend  continues. 

In  1977  the  association  did  a survey  of  its  certification  program, 
with  interesting  results..  At  that  time  282  individuals  had  been  certi- 
fied, 179  as  CP's  and  103  as  Fellows.  All  282  were  sent  question- 
naires, and  206  responded.  Certified  members  were  also  compared  with 
non-certified  by  another  questionnaire. 

In  general,  the  survey  seemed  to  show  that  certification  identi- 
fied the  better  qualified  members.  The  certified  individuals,  on 
the  average,  had  more  experience,  were  higher  in  supervisory  rank,  and 
had  more  education  than  others.  The  largest  number  of  people  taking 
the  examinations  were  between  thiry-one  and  thirty-five  years  old. 

After  the  age  of  thirty-five,  the  number  of  people  taking  the  exam- 
inations dropped  dramatically. 

The  survey  also  showed  that,  in  general,  the  greatest  benefit 
perceived  by  those  certified  was  a sense  of  achievement.  With  regard 
to  promotion  potential,  they  said  that,  while  companies  place  value  on 
well-known  certification  programs  such  as  the  CPA,  there  was  little  or 
no  recognition  of  this  program.  They  indicated  that  this  would  change 
as  the  program  became  better  known. 

Those  certified  also  were  asked  if  they  felt  the  money  and  time 
invested  in  this  certification  program  was  worthwhile.  A large  majority 
of  the  group  indicated  that  if  tim<  were  turned  back  they  would  again 
go  through  the  certification  process.  Two-thirds  of  the  CP's  also 
consider  going  on  to  quality  for  higher  "Fellow"  designation. 
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Some  Observations  Resulting  From  Field  Interviews 


Designation  is  not  uniform.  Some  organizations  used  the  term 
"certification,"  others  "accreditation"  and  still  others  employ 
the  term  "Fellow,"  "associate,"  or  "diplomat."  Regardless  of  the 
title,  the  process  includes  some  validation  of  professional  com- 
petence . 

In  almost  every  interview,  the  issue  was  discussed  as  to  what 
certification  meant.  There  was  uniform  agreement  that  certification 
is  no  guarantee  of  performance.  A certification  process  only 
sets  some  minimal  standard  that  the  professional  should  meet.  This 
standard  can  vary  from  education,  ability  to  perform  technical  functions, 

and  perhaps  applicable  experience.  Awareness  does  not  mean 
that  superior  performance  will  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  awareness 
evidencing  personal  growth  by  greater  exposure  and  some  motivation 
is  strong  evidence  of  personal  interest  and  professional  dedication. 

In  the  field  interviews,  without  exception,  the  various  Associa- 
tions or  Societies  expressed  satisfaction  with  their  certification 
program.  There  is  considerable  societal  and  economic  pressure  for 
self-improvement  and  better  job  performance.  Certification  appears 
to  be  a viable  avenue  to  improved  personal  performance  and  profession- 
al recognition. 

Several  purposes  for  certification  were  stated.  Where  health  or 
public  safety  were  involved,  certification  is  a process  for  vali- 
dating technical  competence.  In  other  instances,  certification  was 
cited  as  prerequisite  for  membership  in  a professionally  recognized 
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organization.  Membership  in  such  organizations  was  also  a contingen- 
cy for  employment.  In  one  organization,  certification  represented 
a distinct  economic  advantage  by  way  of  significant  salary  differ- 
entials between  certified  and  non-cer tif ied  people.  Some  organiza- 
tions said  there  were  no  real  or  immediate  pressures  for  certifi- 
cation other  than  professional  satisfaction.  However,  without 
exception,  certification  in  each  organization  studied  ultimately 
lead  to  economic  benefits.  In  some  instances  these  inducements 
were  very  apparent;  in  other  instances  these  inducements  were  more 
subtle. 

Another  area  discussed  was  recertification.  Most  organizations 
have  not  provided  for  a periodic  recertification  process.  Most  of 
these  associations  feel  recertification  is  desirable  and  are  seri- 
ously considering  modifying  existing  programs  to  incorporate  re- 
certification procedures. 

The  majority  of  the  organizations  do  not  have  explicit  educa- 
tional or  experience  requirements  for  certification.  In  every 
instance,  though,  it  appeared  certification  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible  without  adequate  and  relevant  education  and  experience. 
Every  organization  interviewed  did  have  an  examination  validating 
procedure.  The  exams  are  considered  critical,  since  it  was  often 
stated  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate  educational  ex- 
posure and  competence  as  well  as  experience. 

Most  of  the  associations  stated  time  limits  within  which  can- 
didates must  take  and  pass  qualifying  exams.  Since  most  of  the  exams 
seem  to  be  vigorous,  the  idea  is  to  encourage  people  for  self- 
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improvement  within  a pace  that  is  reasonable  and  consistent  with 
their  ability  and  job  obligations.  In  several  instances,  retakes 
of  exams  are  permitted  three  times  after  which  additional  education 
is  required  as  a contingency  for  taking  the  exam  a fourth  time. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  some  organizations  restricted 
certification  to  members  while  others  left  the  certification  pro- 
cess wide  open. 

Another  observation  of  importance  is  that  most  organizations 


recognize  varying  degrees  of  experience,  competence,  and  profes- 
sionalism. This  is  evidenced  by  more  than  one  step  or  level  cer- 
tifications . 


- 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Conclusions 


Approximately  100  associations  ranging  in  scope  from  vocational 
to  technical  to  professional  now  have  certification  programs.  From 
all  indications,  the  number  of  certification  programs  is  growing. 

The  response  to  the  mailed  questionnaire  and  the  field  inter- 
views support  the  contention  that  associations  which  have  initiated 
certification  programs  are  invariably  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Limited  polling  of  association  members  and  the  association’s  mem- 
bership participation  in  existing  certification  programs  would 
appear  to  support  the  contention  that  the  members  are  also  happy 
with  certification  programs. 

In  many  instances,  there  are  direct  economic  benefits  accruing 
to  certified  members  resulting  from  absolute  to  preferential  treat- 
ment in  employment.  In  some  instances,  certification  is  prerequisite 
for  employment.  Besides  employment  practices,  there  are  also  in- 
stances where  there  are  significant  salary  differentials  based  on 
certification. 

The  certification  programs  have  variations  as  to  qualifica- 
tion procedures.  However,  three  common  elements  exist  in  nearly 
all  of  the  programs:  (1)  qualification  by  one  or  more  professionally 
related  examinations;  (2)  applicable  experience  requirements; 
and,  (3)  some  educational  level  of  attainment.  Some  of  the  programs 
make  accomodation  for  other  qualifications  such  as  teaching,  publication 
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and  professional  involvement  to  earn  credit  toward  certification. 

The  pronounced  interest  and  trend  toward  certification  would 
be  reflective  of  broader  environmental  considerations.  There  is 
increasing  pressure  for  professionalization  of  functions.  We  live 
in  a very  status-conscious  society  and  establishing  and  maintaining 
professional  credentials  is  important  for  functional  acceptance. 
Professionalism  should  encourage  individual  development.  Individu- 
al development  should  relate  to  career  objectives  and  take  into  consid- 
eration expanded  and  improved  job  performance  and  job  innovations 
encouraged  by  motivation,  interest  and  added  insight  provided  by 
education  and  expanded  intellectualism.  Where  such  attitudes  and 
accomplishment  exist,  it  follows  that  interface  between  professionals 


will  be  enhanced. 


Another  important  impact  of  certification  is  that  it  forces  the 
identification  of  knowledge  relevant  to  capable  performance.  Know- 
ledge requirements  can  be  explicit  or  "how-to",  which  appear  to  be 
vocationally  oriented.  Knowledge  requirements  can  have  a general 
orientation  in  the  field  where  conceptualism  is  necessary  to  adapt 


the  knowledge  to  the  specific  situation.  Or,  knowledge  require- 
ments can  range  from  the  specific  to  the  general  depending  on  the 
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nature  of  the  function  and  the  career  level  involved. 

A most  relevant  aspect  of  i now ledge  identification  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  operational  boundaries  in  a field.  Knowledge  require- 
ment identification  is  a vital  communication  form  to  practitioners  as 


to  the  level  of  performance  expectation  anticipated.  Periodic  review 
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of  the  knowledge  requirements  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Fields,  functions  and  activities  are  subject  to  change  in  a techno- 
logically dynamic  environment.  Review  by  qualified  individuals 
should  enable  the  incorporation  of  new  knowledge  requirements  into 
the  inventory  and  should  find  manifestation  in  the  qualifying  certi- 
fication examinations.  There  is  evidence  that  almost  all  of  the 
associations  which  have  initiated  certification  programs  have 
provided  for  frequent  field  knowledge  reviews  and  audits.  Knowledge 
identification  is  one  of  the  compelling  pluses  for  certification 
programs . 

Some  form  of  certification  or  career  attainment  levels  is  indi- 
cated for  people  involved  in  governmental  acquisition  processes. 

In  Task  Number  1 Study  Report  sponsored  by  FPI  (FAI),  it  was  reported 
that  there  are  an  estimated  80,000  people  in  the  Federal  procurement 
work  force.  Of  significance  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these  people 
are  over-age  and  under-educated.  As  of  1971,  it  was  estimated  that 
fifty-nine  percent  of  the  civilian  work  force  was  fory-six  years  of  age 
or  older  and  that  by  1980,  over  fifty  percent  of  the  entire  procurement 
work  force  would  be  eligible  for  retirement.  As  for  educational 
attainment,  it  was  stated  that  the  average  level  was  high  school 
graduation  with  three  months  of  college.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
people  working  in  Federal  procurement  had  a Bachelor's  degree  or 
higher. 

The  preceeding  paragraph  suggests  several  considerations.  There 
is  a very  large  population  employed  in  a very  vital  governmental 
activity  which  has  questionable  credentials.  The  fact  that  a 
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disproportionate  number  of  this  work  force  is  over  forty- five  years 
of  age  is  disturbing.  Age  per  se  is  no  criterion  for  determining 
job  effectiveness.  What  is  indicated  by  the  age  composition  of  the 
work  force  is  the  failure  to  entice  young  people  into  this  activity. 

The  implication  is  that  there  is  either  reluctance  to  recruit  and  train 
young  people,  or  that  procurement  as  a career  is  not  enticing  to  young 
educated  people.  Perhaps  a lot  of  both  are  true.  Young  people  should 
be  solicited  to  enter  this  field  and  career  opportunities  should  be 
made  attractive.  With  an  age-heavy  working  population,  training, 
integration  and  continuity  must  be  planned  for. 

Another  aspect  of  an  older  work  force  is  the  tendency  to  rely 
on  experience  to  the  exclusion  of  new  knowledge  or  new  techniques. 

Some  people  become  intellectually  stagnate  at  20,  some  at  40,  and 
some  never.  However,  as  a person  gets  older,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  become  involved  with  new  concepts.  Most  certification  programs 
studied  offered  encouragement  for  young  or  new  job  entry  people  and 
mid-career  level  people.  There  was  an  impression  that  unless  senior 
people  had  qualified  for  certification  under  "grandfather"  provision, 
they  generally  were  not  attempting  to  qualify  by  formal  training 
and  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  those  older  people  who  had 
been  certified,  even  under  the  "grandfather"  provisions,  were  almost 
invariably  attempting  to  maintain  their  status  by  qualifying  for 
recertification  (where  recertification  programs  exist)  by  completing 
the  necessary  continuing  education  requirements. 


There  is  an  implication  in  the  preceding  that  older  employees  can 
be  motivated.  This  is  espe. ially  critical  since  the  retirement  age 
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has  been  extended.  Human  obsolescence  can  be  retarded.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  a certification  program  must  be  designed  to  encourage 
older  member  participation  with  built-in  provisions  for  professional 
competence  maintenance. 

Most  certification  programs  provide  only  for  one  or  two  steps 
of  achievement.  In  the  government  procurement  activity,  several 
steps  should  be  considered.  The  steps  should  consider  career  levels 
and  progression  within  those  levels  as  indicated  in  the  following 
chart,  "Overview  of  FAI  Educational  Objectives".  By  career  pro- 
gression levels  and  established  plateaus  of  accomplishment,  incen- 
tives consistent  with  job  responsibility  and  human  capability  can 
be  provided.  The  steps  would  also  establish  a self-improvement 
ment  for  relevant  education  which  could  eventually  up-grade  the 
educational  accomplishment  level  of  the  procurement  work  force. 

With  a system  which  provides  attainable  professional  careers  and 
educational  levels,  the  work  force  should  have  motivation  and  the 
calibre  of  people  employed  should  substantially  improve. 

Relatively  few  of  the  associations  having  certification  programs 
have  made  provisions  for  recertification.  The  field  interviews 
seem  to  support  the  view  that  failure  to  provide  for  recertification 
was  an  oversight  rather  than  a studied  decision.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
organizations  surveyed  indicated  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  recertif- 
ication. The  associations  which  have  incornarated  recertification 
procedures  invariably  expressed  extreme  satisfaction  of  having  so 
done.  Recertification  provides  control.  It  provides  continued 
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incentive  for  the  members  to  maintain  a status  which  in  most  in- 
stances was  not  easily  acquired.  Recertification  has  also  given 
major  impetus  to  the  support  of  educational  programs  sponsored 
by  the  various  associations.  A good  example  is  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Management  which  has  always  had  an  exten- 
sive educational  program.  The  educational  program  before  certifica- 
tion could  be  considered  successful,  but  since  certification,  it 
figuratively  has  exploded.  The  increased  membership  participation 
in  NAPM  educational  programs  has  been  dramatic.  Existing  programs 
have  been  oversubscribed  and  many  new  educational  programs  have  been 
inaugurated.  The  NAPM  has  had  to  expand  its  professional  staff 
to  accomodate  the  increased  educational  demand. 
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Recommendations 


Many  recommendations  for  proposed  action  are  suggested  by  the 
study.  While  the  study  has  indicated  a very  favorable  response 
to,  and  experience  with  certification  programs,  and  that  a 
certification  program  can  prove  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
government  under  FAI  sponsorship,  such  a program  should  not 
be  undertaken  without  considerably  more  research  and  thought. 

The  recommendations  stemming  from  the  study  follow: 


The  legality  of  an  in-house  administered  government  certifica- 
tion program  will  have  to  be  explored.  How  will  such  a pro- 
gram be  accepted  by  organized  labor  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission? What  will  be  their  objections?  How  might  they  want 
to  participate  in  such  a program? 

The  different  job  classifications  involved  in  Federal  acquisition 
activities  will  have  to  be  more  clearly  identified.  The  range 
of  activity  within  each  job  classification  related  to  profes- 
sional progression  must  be  delineated. 

The  general  body  of  knowledge  relating  to  all  acquisition 
positions  must  be  clearly  defined.  As  part  of  this  procedure 
accomodation  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  degrees  of  knowledge 
sophistication  within  job  classifications,  the  special  knowledge 
reuuirements  related  to  the  different  job  classifications  and 
specific  knowledge  involved  with  the  different  agencies  and 
peculiarly  related  to  their  operational  missions. 

Possible  alternative  certification  program  designs  will  require 
extensive  investigation.  What  levels?  How  many  levels?  Eligibility 
requirements  such  as  experience,  education  and  examinations  must 
be  looked  into. 

The  administration  of  a certification  program  has  to  be  studied. 

To  be  professionally  accepted,  there  must  be  credibility.  There 
mutt  be  reasonable  standards  of  achievement  developed.  The 
program  will  require  intellectual  vigor  with  a subsequent  sense 
of  accomplishment.  There  must  be  procedural  integrity  in  processing 
applications,  making  up  and  grading  examinations,  and  determining 
frequencies  and  procedures.  There  must  be  a review  process. 
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How  would  the  program  be  administered?  Who  would  administer 
the  program?  These  are  critical  questions  which  must  be 
explored  and  answered. 

Provisions  will  have  to  be  made  for  periodic  recertification. 

What  would  constitute  continued  eligibility?  Are  there  any  standards 
or  ethical  considerations  the  abrogation  of  which  would 
disqualify  existing  certifications? 

A review  of  the  educational  inventory  will  have  to  be  under- 
taken. What  in-house  and  out-house  educational  programs  exist? 

Do  they  support  operational  and  certification  objectives?  Is 
there  excessive  duplication?  Are  there  educational  goals? 

Is  the  educational  operation  sensitive  to  the  professional 
and  career  development  goals?  Do  adequate  educational  materials 
exist?  Would  new  techniques  have  to  be  developed?  Would  the 
government  have  to  commission  the  development  of  appropriate 
educational  material? 

A decision  will  be  necessary  concerning  FAI  establishment  of  a 
policy  to  encourage  acquisition  people  to  join  professional 
associations.  Or,  should  FAI  encourage  the  formation  of  an 
in-house  association  directed  to  professional  objectives? 

Certification  must  be  looked  at  in  a systems  context.  What 
can  be  achieved  by  certification?  What  costs  are  involved? 

What  components  for  such  a system  exist  and  what  components 
will  have  to  be  developed?  In  such  a context  areas  for  improve- 
ment should  be  identified  and  integrated  with  the  design  of  a 
certification  program;  there  should  be  an  analysis  of  short 
and  long-term  needs,  objectives  and  human  resources. 
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Appendix  A 


Chicago  Interviews 

John  F.  Amos,  Executive  Vice  President 
Farm  and  Land  Institute  (Real  Estate) 

430  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  111.  60611 

Elizabeth  Price,  Deputy  Director 
American  Medical  Record  Association 
John  Hancock  Center,  Suite  1850 
875  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  111.  60611 

David  L.  Gilcrest,  Executive  Director 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 
2100  West  Harrison 
Chicago,  111.  60612 

W.  Fill 

Hospital  Financial  Management  Association 
666  No.  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,  111.  60611 

Peter  Plumley,  Executive  Director 
Society  of  Actuaries 
208  So.  La  Salle  St. 

Chicago,  111.  60604 


Washington,  D.C.  Interviews 


James  Scanlon 
Certification  Director 

National  Contract  Management  Association 


Dexter  D.  MacBride 
Executive  Vice  President 
American  Society  of  Appraisers 


Dr.  Frederick  Spahr 

Director  of  Research  and  Professional  Services 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 


Henry  F.  Sander 
Executive  Director 

American  Production  and  Inventory  Control  Society 
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Appendix  B 

ATTITUDE  OF  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS  TOWARD  CERTIFICATION 

The  attitudes  of  association  members  toward  certification  in  most 
cases  tends  to  be  quite  favorable  in  the  organiztions  studied.  Three 
very  limited  surveys  of  these  attitudes  are  consistent  in  this  respect. 

The  1977  survey  of  the  American  Production  and  Inventory  Control  Society, 
which  involved  over  200  certified  members,  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
this  study  (see  field  trips).  The  other  surveys  were  done  in  1978  of 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Managers  (NAPM)  (S=48)  and  National 
Contract  Management  Association  (NCMA)  (S=30)  members.  Their  later 
surveys  are  of  limited  value  because  of  the  small  sample  in  each  case, 
but  they  do  provide  some  insights. 

The  surveys,  in  giving  the  advantages  of  certification  for  the 
individual  as  he  perceives  them,  seem  to  stress  the  personal,  as  opposed 
to  career  or  material  benefits.  "Professional  recognition",  "stimulus 
to  professional  growth",  and  "personal  satisfaction"  were  given  as 
most  important  advantages,  while  the  direct  career  benefits,  such  as 
"greater  career  mobility"  and  "increased  promotional  opportunities"  were 
considered  as  less  important.  This,  of  course,  may  well  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  certification  programs  are  relatively  new  and  do  not 
have  the  prestige  or  career  value  of  the  better  recognized  certification 
programs,  such  as  the  CPA  program. 

As  far  as  the  perceived  disadvantages  were  concerned,  in  one 
survey  ci reer- related  aspects  seem  important.  "No  tangible  benefits" 
and  "beyond  the  phase  of  the  career  where  certification  would  make  a 
difference"  were  important,  while  in  the  other,  factors  relating  to  the 
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personal  cost  of  certification,  such  as  "too  much  effort  to  pass  exams", 
and  "educational  requirements  not  realistic"  were  stressed.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  advantages,  the  relative  newness  and  lack  of  prestige  of 
the  certification  programs  seems  to  have  influenced  these  attitudes. 


It  would  be  dangerous  to  infer  too  much  from  these  surveys  in 
view  of  their  shortcomings  indicated  above.  In  general,  the  attitudes 
of  professionals  in  these  organizations  with  relatively  new  programs 
seems  to  be  that  certification  gives  inward  satisfaction  and  a sense  of 
pride  and  professionalism,  but  that  material  benefits  have  not  yet 
been  forthcoming.  It  is  suggested  that  future  research  involve  more 
certification  programs,  particularly  those  with  well  known  and  presti- 
gious certification  designations,  and  larger  sample  sizes. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SURVEY  OF 
NAPM  MEMBERS 

1.  Are  you  certified  (S=48)  Yes  No 

50%  507, 

2.  Average  years  of  experience  (S=48)  13.7 

3.  Average  age  certified  (S=48)  43.6 

4.  Perceived  advantages  of  certification  in  order  of  importance  (S=46): 

J.  Stimulus  to  professional  growth 

2 Professional  recognition 

2 Personal  satisfaction 

4 Greater  career  mobility 

2 Increased  promotional  opportunities 

2 Increased  prestige  within  organization 

2 Increased  economic  gains 

5.  Perceived  disadvantages  of  certification  in  order  of  importance  (S=31) 

2 Too  much  effort  to  pass  exam 

2 Educational  requirements  not  realistic 

2 No  tangible  benefits 

4 Beyond  phase  of  career  where  certification  would  make  a 
diffe rence 

2 Educational  requirements  too  difficult 

2 Cost  too  great  vis-a-vis  benefits 

2 The  concept  will  die 
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SUMMARY  OF  SURVEY  OF 
NCMA  MEMBERS 

Are  you  certified  (S=30)  Yes  No 

7470  26% 

Average  years  of  experience  (S=30)  18 
Average  age  certified  (S=30)  47 

Perceived  advantages  of  certification  in  order  of  importance  (S=29) : 
l.  Professional  recognition 

2 Stimulus  to  professional  growth 

_3  Personal  satisfaction 

4 Increased  prestige  within  the  organization 

_5  Increased  promotional  opportunities 

6 Greater  career  mobility 

2 Increased  economic  gains 

Perceived  disadvantages  of  certification  in  order  of  importance  (S‘21): 
2 No  tangible  benefits 

2 Beyond  the  phase  of  career  where  certification  would  make  a 
difference 

3 Too  much  effort  to  pass  exams 

4 Educational  requirements  not  realistic 

5 Educational  requirements  too  difficult 

b The  concept  will  die 

2 Cost  too  great  vis-a-vis  benefits 
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PROFESSIONAL  GROJl'll,  AND  CERTIFICATION 
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D.  Romm,  R.  Springer,  and  J.  Rennet. t; 

Hie  Federal  Acquis,  i fi.on  Institute 

'Hie  establishment  of  the  FAI  in  1976  is  recognition  and  response  for 
professionalism  in  acquis  it  ion.*  Hie  acquisition  function  has  becono  more 
comprehensive  and  requires  skills,  knowledge , and  formal  education  in  a 
variety  of  disciplines. 

Acquisit  ion  is  defined  by  the  FAI  as  consisting  of  five  major  .skill- 
areas:  (1)  contracting  and  contract  administration  (2)  quality  and 
reliability  assurance,  (3)  systems  acquisition  planning  and  project  office 
business  mmngomunt , (A)  supply,  transportation,  and  some  phases  of  main- 
tenance, and  (5)  Federal  assistance/grants  management . There  are  several 
elements  common  in  each  of  the  aforementioned  skills.  Each  is  concerned 
with  nunaging  public  funds,  each  entails  good  management:  and  the  use  of 
sound  business  practice,  and,  generally,  there  is  some  administrative 
instrument:  employed  such  as  contract,  cooperative  agreement,  a grant,  etc, 
to  achieve  government  objectives. 

The  FAI  is  dealing  with  government  business  management;  the  FAI  also 
will  be  educat  ing,  training,  and  developing  government  business  managers 


*"Acquisition"  is  broader  in  scope  than  "procurement , " which  is  a more 
comnonly  used  term. 
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who  will  carry  out  Federal  acquisition  and  assistance  programs.  To  be 
more  specific,  the  FAT  is  the  focal  point  for  coordinating  the  government- 
wide  planning,  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  programs  in 
the  areas  of  procurement  research,  education  and  training,  and  career 
development.  The  Institute  is  providing  leadership  and  assistance  in 
improving  the  quality,  efficiency,  and  performance  of  procurement:  personnel. 
The  FA1  will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  participating  agencies,  the  Civil 
Service  Conndssion,  and  the  OFPP. 

Some  major  objectives  of  the  FAX  are  to  raise  professional  standards 
arid  competence  of  people  involved  in  the  acquisition  process.  Career 
development,  and  professionalism  are  related  to  job  performance.  Continued 
professional  awareness  and  personal  growth  have  been  recognized  for  a 
long  time  as  important  job-related  elements.  With  recent  Federal  regula- 
tions extending  the  possible  working  life  of  people  to  70  years,  the 
avoidance  of  personal  stagnation  is  more  critical  than  ever  before. 

Pro  fes  s ior  in  1 Dynamics 

In  a technologically  dynamic  society,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  professional  advancement  and  economic  reward  wit  bout 
personal  growth . Knowledge  requirements  arc  intensifying  because  of 
external  and  internal  pressures  for  professional  obligation  end  performance. 
"Status  quoism"  is  synonymous  with  obsolescence.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  individual  professional  survival  is  contingent  upon 
personal  self-improvement ; self- improvement  with  attendant  performance 
improvement  requires  an  expanded  general  awareness  of  developing  knowledge, 
methods,  and  tools,  as  well  as  sharpened  skills  related  to  immediate 
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professional  obligations.  A broader  awareness — educational  pcrspectivc--- 
is  important  in  understanding,  adapting,  and  utilizing  knowledge  from  the 
general  to  the  context:  of  one’s  profession. ^ 

New  career  patterns  are  developing,.  The  shift  in  career  opportunities 

o 

is  dramatized  by  Johnson,  who  reports  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  people 
gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States  are  in  occupations  which  were 
nonexistent  25  years  ago.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  75  percent  of  all 
workers  will  be  employed  in  occupations  v.iiich  do  not  exist  now.  To  rein- 
force the  aforementioned,  The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  listed 
7000  jobs  in  the  1965  edition  which  were  not  listed  in  tire  1949  edition. 

Not  only  are  new  career  patterns  developing,  as  indicated,  but 
existing  careers  and  professions  are  undergoing  profound  changes.  Knowl- 
edge , act  ivity,  and  performance  which  may  haw  been  satisfactory  a few 
years  ago  are  today  often  painfully  inadequate.  The  range  in  activities 
and  knowledge  requirements  in  o 'fession  , have  been  changing  drastically. 
What  might  have  been  .accept aid  knowledge  and  performance  ten  or  even  five 
years  ago  would  not  suffice  tou  y.  Human  obsolescence  is  very  real;  it  is 
dangorow'  and  costly  to  society,  the*  immediate  orgnnizal ion , and  to  the 
individual. 

Job  sat  is fact  ion  is  another  very  personal  and  important  considera- 
tion. Joseph  Coates  reports , "Professional  workers  who  enjoy  the  highest 
levels  of  education,  income,  or  autonomy,  i.e.,  occupational  flexibility, 
find  the  most  sat  is  faction  with  work."1  From  the  discussion,  it  would 
definitely  appear  that  personal  improvement  is  necessary  for  career 
advancement  , it  would  also  seem  a safe  assumption  that  those  professionals 
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who  hone  and  constantly  refine  (heir  skills  enjoy  personal  satisfaction 
and  career  security. 

Professional  Idcnti f 1 cat  i on 

Professions,  as  opposed  to  vocations,  traditionally  are  characterized 
by  lonp,  and  sometimes  arduous  periods  of  formal  training,  an  identifiable 
body  of  knowledge  and  philosophy , recognized  standards  of  performance  and 
behavior,  mid  a sense  of  devotion  and  dedication  of  members  to  the 
profession . ^ 

There  is  often  confusion  associated  with  professional  identification 
because  of  the  tendency  to  relate  professionalism  to  activities  such  as 
medicine,  law,  and  dentistry.  There  arc  professionals  such  as  the  afore- 
mentioned, who  operate  as  independent  economic  entities,  and  there  arc 
people  who  meet  the  criteria  of  professionals  but  who  are  really  profes- 
sional employees.  The  trend  appears  to  be  toward  a decline  in  the  nunber 
of  economically  and  operationally  independent  professionals  and  toward  an 
increasing  proport  ion  of  the  work  force  of  salaried  or  organizationally 
affiliated  professional  employees. 

A professional  employee  is  still  a professional.  If  a person  selects 
a professional  career  pattern  and  wants  professional  recop, nition , an 
obligation  is  also  incurred  for  professional  demeanor  and  performance. 
Realistically,  not  all  professionals  arc  of  equal  or  predictable  ability. 
Achieving  professional  stature  is  only  an  indication  that  there  is  an 
occupational  standard  of  professionalism  and  that  the  individual  has  been 
exposed  to  that  standard.  There  are  diverse  levels  of  competence  in  all 
professions.  There  are  always  good  and  bad  practitioners.  Even  though 
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the  coinpet  once  range  may  vary  widely  in  a profession,  it  is  still  important 
to  set  sane:  standards  for  professional  exposure.  Professional  standards 
represent  a goal  for  prospective  practitioners,  serve  to  establish  an 
identifiable  body  of  knowledge  associated  with  the  profession,  and  provide 
credibility  for  the  practitioners  with  other  professionals  and  the  public . 
As  Carr-Saunders  and  Wilson  note,  "The  prestige  at  which  all  associations 
aim,  can  only  be  built  upon  the  proven  competence  of  its  members."” 

The  FAT  St.i idy_  of  Profess  ! onal  Cert  j fienpi  on 

The  FAX,  in  consonance  witli  its  objective  of  increasing  professional- 
ism in  the  acquisition  and  Federal  assistance  work  force,  recently  has 
authorized  a study  of  certification  programs  sponsored  by  professional 
associations  and  other  groups. 

Professional  certification  is  not  a new  concent.  Certification 
programs  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  structure  of  the  traditional 
professions  for  at  least  one  hundred  years.  They  developed  for  a combina- 
tion of  reasons,  including  the  desire  of  the  professions  to  raise  their 
professional  standards  by  establishing  qualifications  for  entry,  the 
encouragement  and  recognition  of  skills  development,  and  the  enhancement 
of  the  prestige  of  the  professional,  or  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  Also,  in  some  eases,  self-certification  was  initiated  by 
professions  to  eliminate  abuses  and  preclude  government  intervention  and 
regulation.  In  other  instances,  certification  was  developed  for  economic 
rcasms:.,  primarily  to  reduce  the  danger  of  an  oversupply  of  skills  which 
result  in  increased  competition  and  lower  rewards , 


Professional,  validation  and  some  form  of  certification  are  becoming 
increasingly  important . Many  of  the  professions  which  have  traditionally 
had  some?  form  of  certification  are  reviewing  their  standards  and  processes 
for  continuing  professional  validation.  Additionally,  many  professions 
which  previously  had  no  established  standards  or  processes  for  professional 
recognition  have  seriously  en barked  upon  certification  programs. ^ To  give 
some  indication  of  the  range,  certification  programs  have  existed  or  been 
initiated  in  recent  years  in  finmace,  accounting,  engineering,  personnel 
and  industrial  relations,  hospital  administration,  information  sciences, 
insurance,  banking,  traffic  and  transportation,  contracting,  procurement , 
material  management,  and  management . 

The  objective  of  the  study  sponsored  by  FAI  is  to  examine  certifica- 
tion programs  as  to  professional  requirements  and  standards,  content,  and 
adnini si  ration.  Investigat  ing  successfully  initiated  certification  nro- 
grams  can  provide  import ant  guidance  in  determining  relevant  standards  or 
expectations  for  t lie  many  professionals  operating  under  the  auspices  of 
FAI. 

Preliminary  Resul t s 

'Jhe  study  team  has  contacted  more  thai  sixty  of  the  leading  profes- 
sional as. social  ions  with  cert i ficat ion  programs , and  conducted  interviews 
with  association  officers  and  marchers  concerning  their  certification 
program; . It  also  has  done  an  extensive  review  of  pertinent  publications 
anil  other  literature.  This  study  should  he  available  by  mid-sunmor  1978. 
Pending,  detailed  review  and  analysis,  the  fo1  lowing  arc  some  preliminary 
findings : 
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1.  Certification  programs  have  been  a strong  and  effective  force  in 
increasing  professional  awareness,  pride,  and  confidence  in  nearly  all 
organizations  investigated.  Officials  and  meabers  alike  speak  with 

i enthusiasm  of  their  certification  programs . 

2.  Examinations  are  essential  to  effective  certification  programs. 

Of  one  group  of  thirty  programs  investigated,  only  one  permitted  experi- 
ence to  be  used  in  lieu  of  examinations.  If  a certification  program  is 
to  have  "teeth"  and  be  effective,  this  form  of  objective  quality  control 
is  essential . 

3.  "Grandfathering,"  or  waiving  examinations  for  practitioners  with 
certain  levels  of  experience,  is  a highly  controversial  issue,  with  good 
arguments  both  for  and  against  this  technique.  The  study  team  considers 
that  while  "grandfathering"  may  be  unavoidable  in  some  cases , the  less 
grandfathering  the  better,  and  that,  if  possible,  grandfathering  should 
be  eliminated  completely.  Grandfathering  often  dilutes  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  and  weakens  quality  control. 

A.  One  of  the  major  advantages  of  certification  programs  for  all 
professions  is  that  they  force  a disciplined  examination  and  identification 
of  the  body  of  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Many  professions  have  existed 
for  years  with  only  a loose,  vague  appreciation  or  understanding  of  their 
* cwn  concepts , techniques,  theories,  aid  practical  applications.  The 

requircnv.'nt  for  certification  examinations  forces  a profession  to  state 

« 

these  things  clearly  and  concisely. 
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Pasr.il) lo  Benefits 

As  previously  indicated,  functions  and  activities  within  functions 
change . Personal  growth,  including  expansion  of  professional  horizons,  is 
important  to  the  individual,  the  organization,  the  profession,  and  society. 
New  knowledge  must  be  developed  and  be  responsive  to  the  changing  opera- 
tional environment.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  put 
professionals  in  a learning-conducive  environment . It.  is  also  very 
important  to  identify  die  operational  sphere,  Icnowl edge , and  skills  needed 
to  professionally  function  within  that  operational  sphere.  There  are  well 
over  thirty  different  jobs  and  approximately  36,000  people  within  the 
Federal.  Government  performing  some  phase  of  this  activity.  There  are 
also  many  skill  levels  from  job  entry  to  professional  management  classifica- 
tions . 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  ability  will  comnensurately  reflect 
exposure.  However,  applicable  professional  exposure,  education,  and 
stimulation  in  concert:  with  ability  and  motivation  should  forestall  or 
minimize  professional  erosion  and  attendant  human  obsolescence.  A well 
conceived  program  establishing  standards  for  professional  achievement 
should  be  sensitive  to  levels  of  career  progression.  Professional  stand- 
ards; should  offer  great  inducement  for  young  people;.  Bright , productive, 
and  strongly  motivated  people  reflect  credit:  on  a profession.  In  our 
very  statu.;  conscious  society,  young  people  are  attracted  by  and  gravitate 
to  those  activit  ics  where  the'y  feel  they  can  grow  as  individuals  and  where 
there  is  intellectual  challenge  and  opporl  uni  ty  for  contribut  ion  and 
promot  ion. 


There  are  also  inducements  for  more  experienced  professionals.  Too 
often,  there  is  age  discrimination.  There  should  be  no  barriers  to 
learning.  Older,  experienced  professionals  should  be  judged  on  contribu- 
tion, motivation,  growth,  flexibility,  and  potential- -not  age.  Professional 
maintenance  is  critical  for  senior  people  because  of  the  investment  of  the 
organization  in  such  people.  Senior  people  frequently  hold  supervisory 
positions  and  if  they  are  not  professionally  growth -oriented,  the  entire 
subordinate  organization  suffers. 

Professional  validation  and  maintenance  of  professional  competence 
arc  relevant  for  organizational  pez'formancc  and  reputation.  Organizations 
arc  made  up  of  people.  People  should  be  encouraged  to  grew  professionally 
and  to  have  a professional  attitude.  Professionalism  is  the  key  to 
functional  recognition,  better  intra-  and  interorganizational  interface, 
and  contribution  with  its  subsequent  benefits  to  the  individual , the 
organization,  and  society. 
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